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Editorial 

The Neu Year has not started well Por the Editor as serious 
business problems have kept him auay from Bird Matching 
and attending to the Newsletter. Out things can always 
improve — and sometimes do. 

As of date (28.1. 83 ) the total subscriptions received amount 
to Rs.l74' 7 > from Subscribers. Some generous donations have 
also come in, but unless more Subscriptions or donations or 
advertisements are received it will be difficult to produce 
even bi-monthly issues throughout the year. 

There hove been many complaints from parsons uho have not 
received the Newsletter during 1382 inspite of the Newsletter 
having been despatched. In most cases the Post Office is 
to blame, but extra care will be taken thi e year to ensure 
that no Subscriber is inadvertently left out f*rom the mail- 
ing list. However, Subscribers are requested that their 
address is either typeuritten or UfllTTEN IN CLEAR BLOCK UORDS , 



Observation f the Birds of the Kochugaon Forest Di3t_ . 
Goalpara, Ass a m b y Or. S a s. Biswas C/n. State Forest Service 
Colleqe- cum-Fo rest Research Centre , Hurnihat, flssarn/Meghalaya : 
During recent excursions in lower Assam and the Assam- 
Bhutan border from 16.4.81 to 4.5.81 and 21.8.02 to 4.9.82 
in connection with studies on the role of avifauna on our 
ecosystems with special reference to the distribution of 
plant species in North-Eastern R e gion several birds were 
observed. The identification uas done uith the aid of 
Dr.Salim All's book on Indian 3irds (1972), and the Field 
Guide to the Birds of the Eastern Himalayas (1977). 

Topography : Kochugaon forest is under the jurisdiction of 
Kochugaon Forest Division, Louer Assam Circle. On -the map 
the area under investigation can ba located in 90° - 15' 
to 91°E longitude and 26° - 40' to 26° - 20'N. latitude. 
Politically the area falls in the district Coalpara of Assam. 
The elevation varies from 90' in North to a Pew feet in the 
South. Moist tropical monsoon climate is responsible for the 
luxuriant vegetation of the area. The temperature on an 
average rangBS between 70°F to 90°F. Cold weather temperature 
does not go below 50°F along the western boundary with the 
perennial Sankoch river the temperature ranges between 5l°F 
to 109 in the month of 3uly. Rainfall is one of the 
important factors behind the dense forest and inaccessible 



undergrowth. It is recorded that the area under investigation 
experiences 0.24" rain in the month of December and as much 
as 48.37" in July. The region is drained by seasonal rivers 
namely Pekua, Polo, Gangia and Hel. 



The dominant tree species oP the forest providing food, 
shelter, nesting hollows are: Shorea (sal), Stereospermum, 
Terminalias, Toona, Amooras, Premna, Groelina, SterculiB, 
Dil.lenia, Sygygiums, Oauhinias, lombax, Schima, Anthocephalus 
(Kedem), Litseas, Lagerstoermi as, Ficus sps., etc. The 
undergrowth uith dominance of grasses like Saccharum, cyperus 
sps. and many aquatic species such as Alpinia, etc. provide an 
excellent habital for the avifauna . It is interesting to 
report here that the birds like the great Died hornbill, 
golden oriole, various sps. of mynas, and bulbuls play an 
important role in the dispersal and distribution of savaral 
species of plants in the region. As the fruits of various 
plants are eaten by birds, the seeds of such plants being 
undigested find their way out through the excreta and 
ultimately germinate and help in regeneration of their 
plants. At the same time birds like blue jay, woodpeckers, 
drongos, teee pies, berbets, warblers, tits, etc. check the 
population of detrimental insects damaging forest crops. 

Population of birds : The area has been visited by the author 
since 1980. Dn visits particularly curing the month of March- 
April, the local tribals, santhals, have been found killing 
birds uith the aid of poisonous arrows. Due to periodic forest 
Pires the nests of various birds sometimes along with their 
flBdglings and eggs are destroyed. In the part of the area 
where there are no man made fires the population of birds 
is quite satisfactory. As the main purpose of this article is 
to enumerate the various birds of the area under investigation, 
the significance of the avifauna in balancing the acosystam is 
not described. 

List of Girds 

1. Large pied Hornbill 13. Large Green 3arbet 

2. Red Junglefoul 14. Pied Myna 

3. Little Cormorant 15. Common Myna 

4. 31ack Drongo 16. Hill Myna 

5. Jacket-tailed Drongo 17. Jungle Myna 

6. Hair-crested Drongo 18. Ring Dove 

7. Grey Drongo 19. Spotted Dove 

8. Lesser Racket-tailed Drongo 20. Emerald or Bronze-winged Dovo 

9. Golden-backed Woodpecker 21. Turtle Dove 

10. Black-headed Oriole 22. House Crow 

11. Tree Pie 23. Jungle Crow 

12. Hxmalayan Tree Pie 24. Scarlet Mi n i VBt 



or Dadchick 



25. GoldPronted chloropsia 43. Hawk Cuckoo 

26. Pond Heron 44. Little Grebe 

27. Cattle Egret 45. Brown Dipoer 

28. House 3 parrou 46. Common Kite 

In' u 2 -K y -, 47 - Ad J"tant Stork 

3? # Rnfn„; h ! h Ch ., * 8 « "hit B-breaated Kingfisher 

31. Rufous-backed Shrike 49. Bengal Vulture 

22' M QOt ^ S o r i^ 8 50 - 5nahin F-alcon(seen on 25.8.82) 

33. Magpie Robin 51 . Spotted Quiet ' * ' 

^4. Red-vented Qulbul .5^ Shikra 

35. Yellou aulbul "53. White Eye 

36. Black Bulbul 54. C rou Pheasant 

37. Hoopoe 

38. Green Pigeon 

39. Jungle gabbler 

40. Grey-headed Flycatcher 

uarbler 

41. Tailor !3ird 

42. Koe.l(l heard its 
shrieking crescendo calls 
Kuoa-kuoo-kuoo, on 
17.4.31 and sau the 

male bird on 18.4.1981) 

The above list is far from complete since the identity oP 
f a "L m0re * irds such as tits ' sunbirds, uarblors, shrikes, 

" e ^* n ? t 2 d in r fiQld °ooks*uring the period under 
report could not be confirmed on account of insufficient 
information about the behaviour, food and call 3. A note 
on the occurrence of peafoul deserves a mention here It 

vearrSnn* 1 ?? ^ J* *S " rely 0b3B ™ ed now, but some ten 
1\»Z ?2 i n? f a hundred were not uncommon particularly 
tn^ tr « Assam-Bhutan border. The reason for the depletion of 

ta the kl Mnrf ^' Patxidge and hornbills can be attributed 
to tne killing by the local tribals. 

The author would Ilka to collaborate uith those who are 
actively engaged in studies of the avifauna uith special 
reference to the North-Eastern region of this country. 

Acknowledgement : Thanks are due to Mr.P.Lahan. IFS, DFO S. 
courseof :Loies P ° r UaluablG hel P and discussion during the 



A P ay at the Last refuge of the Great Indian Bustard by 
S.Ashok Kumar IAS. C /o .H. No. 13-5-28 -/5, Humayun Naqar, 
Hyderabad 50D028 : On 31 St January, 1982 by 8.3 n am 
Mr.Gopal San, Forest Range Officer, Uildlife, Flying Squad, 
Ajmer division ancjmyself reached 5onkhlia village on our way 
to- Madhopura - the last refuge of the Great Indian Bustard 
(Choriotis nigriceps). Ue travelled 40 km^in the station uagon 
criss-crossing the country track and cutting across the fields 
within the limits of Madhopura, Sokli, Sonkhlia and Loharuada 
villages for observing the GIB in its habitat. 

f The GIB conservation area of Sonkhlia, Ajmer Forest 
division, Rajaathan consisting of 17134 hectares is comprised 
of 12 revenue villages of Ajmer and 5aruar taluks. The 
terrain is plain uith elevation ranging from 372 to 443 
metres above MSL . In summer, the mercury touches 42 D C while 
in uinter it sometimes plunges to 2 C. Frost is/airly common 
during the uinter season. The area is marked by low humidity 
receiving an annual rainfall of 400 mm uith occasional uinter 
shouers knoun as "Mavata" . 

The area is dotted with trees which attain a height of 
not more than 4 metres. The common among them are Arunj 
(Acacia leucopholoea) , Khejri (Prosopis cineraria), Babul 
(Acacia Nilotica), Pilu (Salvadora parsica), Vilayati 3abul 
(Prosopis chilensis), Dhok {Anogeissus pandula), Pipul 
(Ficus religiosa) Bar ficus bengalensis, Neem (Azadirachta 
indica), Siri* (Albizzia lebek}, Imli (Tamarindus indicus), 
and '(hujur (Phoenix sylvestris) . 

The shrubbacisus vegetation consists oP 3harberi 
(Ziyphus numularis), Thore (Euphorbia caducif aril a), Dhatura 
(.Oatura), Aak (Calotropis procera), Khimp (Leptadenia 
phyrotechnica), Seniya (Crotolaria Burhia), and Andha 
Shishi (Xanthium strumarium). 

Marbacious flora is limited to Dudhi (Euphorbia spp) . 
Siyalbethana (Lepidagathis trinervis), Sankh pushi (Evolv*ulus 
alsiniaides), Mundapath(l_eijcas hirta) and Sarithi (Bccrhaavia) . 

The vegetation of the GIB conservation area is however 
dominated bv various types of grasses such as Khas (Uetiveria 
zizanioides), Kaus (Saccharum spontaneum) S auan(Echinochloa 
colonum), Dhaman (Canchrus sctigerus), Bhurat (c. biflorus), 
Lapla (Aristida hystrix) and Lasiurus scindicus. 

Since the habitat ia devoid of forests, the only control 
exercised by the Forest Deoartment ia restricting hunting 
far ten years^n the conservation area u/s 37 of the Indian 
Uildlife(Protection) Act, 1972 . Unlike Blackbuck and Chinkara, 
the GIB is not worshipped by the local Bishnoi community. 
However, being strict vegetarians, they help conserve 

the vanishing species of GIB. 



Amidst tha large cultivated tracts of Oouar, Bajra, 
Mustard, Groundnut and Bengalgram, are located six patches 
of open shrub vegetation adjoining Loharuada, 3aswantpur, 
Madhopura, Sonkhlia, Rumsar and Sanod villages and it is 
in these patches that the GIB isrften seen in small flocks, 
Sonkhlia village, 40 kms from Amjer on Amjer-Kota Road and 
its surroundings is perhaps the only potential pocket of 
GIBa in our country. 

The GIB locally called the GODAUAN is an essentially 
ground bird and a fast runner for which it is equipped uith 
cursorial feet. Being ponderous, it takes six successively 
long steps before it is airborne to a low height and glides 
doun at the first opportunity. During the breeding season 
(May to September), the cock develops a pecular gular pouch 
in the throat and emits a deep moaning call audible up to 
300 metres and bence it is called GUNJAN and HLHNA by the 
locals. Generally a shy and vigilant bird, it is not scared 
of cattle, cowherds and the noise of jeeps. 

At Madhopura village, the ulldlife uatcher informed 
us that he had located a small group of GIBs the previous 
evening in the fields near the village. Ue therefore 
immediately headed for the site. After travelling 20 minutes, 
the uatcher who had'-mounted on the station uagon, sighted 
8 GIBs in a cultivated field. Uhile ue uere cautiously 
approaching, they took to flight and uithin feu minutes landed 
in a nearby field. As ue uere very anxious not to scare the 
birds, ue followed t circuitous route and under the cover of 
an elevated earthern mound, stoppBd the vehrcle and cautiously 
climbed the mound. Focussing my zenith binocular, I counted 
5 males, 6 fBmale3 and 4 young ones uhich was confirmed by 
the uildlife uatcher. Ualking sedately, the birds were 
searching out the insects, lizards and tender shoots. They 
uere moving uith a poise, and dignity of their oun. Uhen 
upright, the unite neck andilack crest are^Jistinctly visible. 
The male birds, uhich are larger than the female birds, are 
generally uary and take to uing at the slightest suspicion. 
After uatching them for full 30 minutes, ue withdrew from 
the seens without disturbing the birds. It was a thrilling 
experience and a long cherished dream come true. 

Mr.Gopal Sen informed me that the male bird measuring 
over a metre high weighs 14 kgs uith a wing span of over 
2 metres, uhile tha female bird with a wing spread of less 
then a metre weighs kgs. During his beats, he had 
witnessed two eggs being incubated by the GIB. 

The conservation staff consisting of one Asst .Forester , 
two Uildlife watchers and one work-charged GIB uatcher, under 
the supervision of Mr.Gopal Sen conduct census of the GIBs in 



May-3une when thara are no crops and the water is so scarce. 
The follouing census figures indicate that the GIBs have 
atlast found a permanent niche in Sajgsthan State. 

Year Number of birds 

1980 37 

1981 45 
1932 53 

,Uith a devoted band of officers uho are genuinely 
committed to the protection and preservation of the fast 
vanishing bird, it is hoped that the GIB, which once roamed 
the open flat grasslands of the Indian peninsula freely 
in huge flocks, will stage a comeback with vengenance. It 
is gratifying to note that the GIB has been declared as the 
Stats bird by the Rajasthan Government. 

Small habitats of GIBs are also found in Karnataka 
(Raichur Dist.), Maharashtra (Ahmednagar, Sholapur, Aurangabad 
and Karnal Dists.), Gujarat (3amnagar Dist.), Madhya Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh ( Mahaboobnagar and Kurnool Dists.). In 
Rajasthan they are found in Kikaner, farmer, aaisalmer and 
parts of Jodhpur districts. 

Feu people realise that the GIB, one of the world's largest 
flying birds, is strictly endemic to the Indian sub continent 
and found nouhero else in the world. Victim of incfi scriminato 
poaching and loser of natural habitat, it may disappear 
before our eyes in the same way as the Pinkheaded duck, 
Mountain Ouail and the Jerdon's Courser, It is therefore 
imperative that special projects are taken up to study 
the ecology, breeding and population of the GIB and ways and 
means found to protect and preserve this spectacular bird in 
the several regions where it still exists. 



g^gj^enc^of^rp ur Black Ibis (Psuedip is papillosa) in South 
i" ,* *? V R ' Kannan r V Q - ^- S aravana Street, T.Naqar. M adras 
SnQDTTT On 22nd of Oune .V82 I saw a 31ack Ib? s on the " 
roadside while on a drive from ^andapam camp to Tuticorin. 
The exact location lies about 2 km. south of the coastal 
hamlet of Kilakarai (Latitude 9.20 N) . About 40 km. further 
boutn-west near Sayalkudi I saw three more Dlack Ibis walkinq 
along open grasslands quite far from water. 

This is perhaps one of the verv feu records of the Bird 
occuring in Southern India. The range of the Black Ibis as 
stated in Book of Indian Birds', within our limits is 'The 
drier portions of the Indian Union (excepting the western sea 
board) south to Mysore'. 
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Roos t sites o f bi^A 3 - ar . oun _d ^ odhpur b y Irtdr a I'uinar Sharma, 
Bhaqwati Hhavan , Ra tanada ^oad, Jodhp u r 342 02 0:Birds are 

their roosting sites both Por comPort and 



CnDOOy UDuUL wtiw^a iuu^uniu -> i. <_ c; v> ut_i t> ' • • u a <_ u ■ n i ui u anu 

safety. My studies on roosting 3i tes around Jodhpur and 
the Thar Desert revealed some interesting ornithological 
nd ecological asDects. 



an 



The diPPerent types of 
presented in the Table 1. 



roosting sites observed are 



Ground 


Stout tree 


Medium tree 


Dense shrub 


Sandgrouse 


Bengal vulture 


Egrets 


Bulbuls 


Dlackbellsed 


Scavanger vulture 


Shrike 


Sunbird 


Pinchlark 


Peafowl 


3ee-eater 


Uarbler 


Thorney or 


Kite 


Ficus trees 


Tailor bird 


Sparce 


Shikra 


f 1yn3S 


Hollow of tree 
trees 


Shrub 


nocks or clePts 


Rosy pastor 


Dul 


Babblers 


oP houses 


Starling 


Owlet 


Doves 


PigBon 


Parakeet 


Hoopoe 


Partridge 


Robin 






Muni a 


House sparrow 







The rBveals that large and heavy birds e.g., the peafowl 
and Bengal vulture (Gypus bengalensis) like stout branched trees 
e.g., Msem (Azadirachta indica), Peapal (Ficus religiosa), 
Banyan (Fice bengalensis), Tamarind (Tamarindus indica), 
Khejara (Prasopia cineraria) and Albizzia lebbeck. Branches oP 
theee trees can bear their weight and have also convenience to 
move as branchesof these trees are sparce enough. It is note- 
worthy that medium side large birds as Scavenger vulture 
(Nephron percanopterus) f egrets and Grey shrike prefer medium 
size tree ie., not full grown Peepal, Neem and Kejara trees 
suit to their weights anH movements and also to avoid conPlict 
with large size birds at large trees. But birds oP prey eg., 
Shikra and Pariah Kite (Kilvus migrans) prefer large trees 
probably Por better direct landing and take ofP facility at 
such trees. It was observed that bulbuls (Pycnonotus cafer, 
P .leucogynus) , Purple sunbird and Indian wren warbler prefer 
dense shrubs eg., Tecome stans , Bouqainvillea spacie9 and 
Jasmines sop in gardens of towns and C a po > ari s , ?i zyphus and 
May tenus. Tecomella undu l ata and Sal vadora spp in countrysides. 
It was noted that the babbler, doves. Grey partridge and Unite 
throated munia prefer thorny or sparce branched large shrubs 
or small trees eg., Prosopia julif lora , Dougginvil ' sa and 
T he vaia etc. in towns and Prosopis cinera ria^ Zizyphus spp 
and Capparis decidus in countrysides. It appears that Ficus 
trees are mosb preferred and suitable roast trees for birds. 
It was noted that the Rock-pigeon ( Columbia livia) naturally 
roosts at clefts of rocks, but has adapted well to roost on 
projections of buildings in villages and towns. The Hengal 
vu'ture and 5cavager vulture also roost in clefts of rocks 
wheresoever available. 



The sandgrouse and blackbelled finch lark ( Eremopterix 
gcisea ) , roost on tha ground preferably under or adjoining 
a buah or stone. The Uattled lapwing roosts on the ground 
close to a rainpool or wasteland. The spotted oulet and hoopoe 
(Upupa epope) roost in tree holes of P. cineraria , Te cornel la 
and Albizzi 3 lebbeck . It was noted that some birds h ave 
developed notable commensalism with man for roosting around 
towns/and villages. The pigeon largely roosts on projections 
of houses and electric transmission lines on streets. The 
peafowl prefers to roost in villages rather than in the country- 
side presumably to enjoy protection by villagers. The house 
crow, the Roseringed parakeet, Rosy pastor and sterling 
( Sturnus vulgaris ) always prefer to roost in graves around 
busy human sibss such as railway stations, bus-stands and 
public parks, again presumably for safety against predators. 



B ird watchers flock to re serves in record numbers: 
Dy Cyril Bainbridqe : A wall chart at the Headquarters of the 
Royal 5ociety for the Protection of- Birds presents graphic 
evidence of the increase in interest in bird watching over 
the past decade. It records a rise in the society's member- 
ship from 71, ODD in 1971 to 340,000 last year. 

For every member there are reckoned to be four people 
interested in bird watching; there are, therefore, probably 

more than a million bird watchers in Britain. 

• 

Officials attribute the growth to several factors. There 
is a greater awareness of wild life and conservation; peoplB 
have more time and are better able to get into tha country- 
side; they are increasingly extending their interest beyond 
just walking; and television programmes and broadcasts on wild 
life have captured the attention of many more people. 

"If you are out for a walk it is nice to see something of 
nature in the countryside that you have not seen beforB. That 
gives most peoplB great satisfaction", Mr. Gerald Searle, 
an official of the society, said, "Or they see a rare bird 
pop up in their garden and it givesfchBrn a thrill." 

Bird watching, he added, was part of the British character. 
Ue are a nation of animal lovers. Ue also love birds and have 
a mora sentimental outlook about them than Continental countries" 

The society has 80 nature reserves. Its policy is to buy 
as many reserves as possible before they are threatened to 
ensure the preservation of the birds' habitat. If it is 

unable to buy the land the society tries to arrange management 

agreements. 
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An appeal for £lm a feu years ago brought a leroe 
response Prom members and enabled the society to buv a 
reserve at Minsmere on the Suffolk coast and an osprey site 
on 5peyside in Scotland. y 

The Minsnere site is one of the society's star reserves 
so popular that bird etchers' visits there had to be limited. 

The enormous grouth of interest has put pressure on 
many other reserves, but, Mr.Searle said, there is little 
dan.ger oP the birds being disturbed at Minsmere. Hides 

:/ r instance, overlook a lagoon and weeds and other 
natural cover protect the birds but do not prevent the uatchars 
from observing them through bipoculars. catchers 

«.«*, f? me ,. bird etchers, it is admitted, can become over- 
!nnv lll 1C - lh V, ata the ^natics of the uorld of ornitho- 
H q rl\ .V a f B . nlcknarae d "tuitchers" and "tickers", the former 

a rarTbird^nn^H* t^ ex ' itement a * the prospect'of sighting 

off™ ^U^l^^** ^ ^ ^ *° 

of an S unn„ P =? atiCa ' hea f inQ on tne grapevine of the arrival 

birds InnJ' "•"!!? may harr y and chiuu V exhausted migrant 
hJrd ,!? 2 6t a J sl 9 htl "9". "r.Searle said. "Out generals 
bird uatchars do keep the uelfare of the bird at hearth 

code nf^nnH^f ^ S - Ch actiuitios led the society to issue a 
resoect t?2 Jr 19 ? B L t0 en3urB that bird etchers 
the P Lndouner: 1FarB °' *** "**' itS h3bitat and tnB "** °? 

K't^ %l™£Zl"**™-™y °' -om'uilT^er 



Kfclrr^ ^gesg, and Crops for the far mers (London Ump^ . 

estuarv in ?L mS n ,0 ° g"es on the edge of the Blackuater 

a Rrinn I!' - " » Pi8ld halP a milB or so fr °™ his house 

int.l ?L£ 9 hundrads of Brent geese (above), joined at 

sea uallf y ""^ PUght3 uh ""ng ^ gracefuEy over ?he 
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oarticSl%r f pi M h v 9eeSa ^"V 1 ^ 3 preferred this 
?fn» S r ( ° Un9 urite3 )- This year for the first 

time Mr.rarr uas persuaded not to plant crons but to leave 

ne'surra 9 ^ 33 - "" * "*" thB birda " e consent to leave 
the surrounding crops undisturbed. 



Finding an acceptable means of protecting both the thousands 

Sint« 88 i.nrt% t hp i9ratB t0 S ° Uthern 3nd «"t e pn 9 En 9 lanS each nd8 

winter, and the crops on uhich thay ° ec d snd tramn'e. has 

Ro^ C r n9 t b °p leS Uke thB «"W of Agriculture and 
the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds for some years. 

oh,. Sines thB mid-1970s the numbers of geese have risen 

October' J e p tUeen - 6 ?K° D i and 8 °' 0na arri ' e ° n the coast each 
Uctober, as far north asfthe Humbar and asfar uast as the F»o 

in Devon. Rut about half choose the estJari f es of Cast Anglia 



Correspondence 



FWnfloes in Ba dami Taluk-Karnataka bv ..nanoasuami . 

t-opala , 21-F Snni- h Avenue T i ruva nmi ynr M a rf.V, 6rrnT41 ■ 

On August 23 , l^x Mr.S.T .Ramaah. iPsffS ! of Police ' 
f»"«nJt ^ a n S f e h^H ri , U i Uek " b ° tA ' mBmb °™ of -Sur SeiaJattar 

slrsr ?-"-- 5~is.ru2-s.S5. -< 
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humans or animals. Ue watched them for about h3lf an hour 
and left the place much against our uish to complete the rest 
oP our visit programme which included Pattadakal, Mhole etc. 
Ue do not know whether the Flamingoes are regular visitors to 
this area. I suggested to Mr.Ramesh to make enqui ries about 
them during his future official visits to the area and to 
advise the villagers through his local police staff not to 
harm the birds which visit the tank since it was teeming with 
bird life and the birds appeared to feel safe there. 



Flamingo in Husein Saqar by Nazir Latif. Latifia 8-2-675 . 
Road 13. Baniara Hills, Hyderabad 50P 034 : You- may be 
interested to hear that on an outing on a yacht on Husein 
Sagar, which, as you may remember, is right in the middle of 
the city, one day early in December, I saw a solitary 
'lamingo flying about. It circled the lake for some time and 
on one of its circuits passed quite close to us and was a 
glorious/eight. It ua: the first time I had seen out of a 
zoo and it was a glorious bird. I notified Nadir Rhai the 
next day and he told me later that two visits to the lake 
which he made subsequently did not reveal any sighting of the 
flamingo. A pity. 



Extract f r om a lette r_ on a Visi t to Australia by 
Jeffmey Y Campbell. B-B-12 Greater Kailash", Enclave H 
New Delhi lie P48 : T was out of India on a visit to Australia 
and Tasmania, where the marsupial mammals, unique blend of gum 
and pine vegetation, and the enchanting variety of 'new' birds 
all contributed to a most rewarding first visit. One of the 
most impressive aspects of Australia was the organisation of 
her National Parks. Camp sites, nature walks (comolete with 
keyed in pam D hlets descriptive of salient plant or animal life 
en route), full scale trekking trails and emphasis on 
individual responsibility of vis itorsfcade a 'bushwalk' or a 
birding trip convenient without interfering with the wildness 
of the experience. Australia has a very impressive range of 
Honey eaters (Family Meliphagidae) which specialise. Somewhat 
like oor Sunbirds, on nectar-bearing flowers. They seem to 
occur in every vegetationa! zone thriving especially in 
eucalypt and accacia forest. They wary enourmousJy in size 
and appearance and all sing beautifully. The large wattlebirds, 
with unusual names like Noisy Friarbird, have long red, blue 
or yellou wattles which hang from the neck (lower down then our 
Jungle Mynah's), are marvellous mimics and give vent to 
curious!, y loud croaks and whistles. All members of the famijy 
possess the l D ng decurved bills which they use to probe for 
nectar and from which their long flexible tongues search out 
the delicate interior sweetnesses. Seabirds, particu'ar3y 
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Shearwaters and Petrels, Albatross' and the Fa:iry 
uere also conspicious in their variety, but what 
remarkable uere the Parrots (Psittacidae) and Coc 
(Cacatuidae) . The outlandish colouration of the R 
Lorikeet (Trichoglossus haematodus) (family: Lori 
the Eastern Rosalia (Platycercus eximus) have to 
be believed. They wheel through the sky in huge 
Flocks like v our Parakeets. The huge Yellou-t 
Cuckatoos of Tasmania (Calyptorhynchus funereus)f 
loose bouyancy of nightjars over the gigantic niu 
myrtle forests of the heavily forested South Uest 
the extensive peaty bogs of button grass crouch t 
Ground Parrot (Pezporus uallicus) uhich I, unfort 
unable to see. 
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Madhya Pradesh : The Guardian State 

M. P. with 1.544 lakh sq km. of forest area comprising about 
40 percent of total upper catchments of major river systems of India, 
has aptly been termed as the guardian stale guiding and guarding 
the ecology of the country. 



Madhya Pradesh : The Heart of India 

Let us keep it throbbing and pulsating with ever active green lungs - 
the forests by preserving them. 



Our Forestry Sector Contributes : 

About 2,200 million of revenue to the State. 

About 70 million man-days of employment to weaker sections of 

society in remote rural areas. 

Generates an economy worth Rs. 900 million. 

Our Modest Achivements 

More than 3 lakhs ha. of plantations raised during last two decades. 

Largest number of national parks and game sanctuaries as compared 

to any sister State. 

Ambitious Social Forestry Programme. 

Planting of nearly 350 million seedlings in the current season. 

FORESTS ARE FOR OUR WELFARE : LET US SAVE THEM 
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Editorial 

I have generally looked with contempt on publications 
which lift material from othar sources, and I have followed 
the policy of carrying original notes produced for the 
Newsletter, even though their content from the viewpoint 
of interest or information was minimal. But I am beginning 
to doubt whether we should not have a mix of both original 
and second hand material, and provide our readers with a 
pick of the best. 

* 

I have alao in this issue made an exception in carrying 
M.S.Swaminathan's 3peech deliverad at the inaugural session 
of the 5SC meeting in Delhi* I happened to be present 

on the occasion and I agree with Peter Scott that this was 
one of the most intelligent speeches delivered in conser- 
vation forums. Since birdwatchers have traditionally been 
the leaders of conservation I hope our readers will welcome 
this decision. If you disegree please protest so that I 
may be restrained from such "externalities" in future. 



Pali Hi ll revisited by Aamir All, 14 ch. Tourelle, 1209 
Geneva: In recent years, I have visited Pali Hill, Bombay, 
where my father lives, at least once every other year. Pali 
hill would be a good case study of a garden suburb that 
has been transformed into a congested housing settlement. 
If I had been a scientific birdwatcher, I would have kept 
a fascinating record of the changes that have taken place 
and their effect on bird life. 

In 1977, Salim All wrote me a description of the birds 
of the area since 1924-25 and this was published in the 
Newsletter of March 1977. He said that there used to be 
some 40 or 50 species to be seen in Pali Hill in the good 
old days. They seem very far away now. 

I spent a fortnight at Pali hill in December 1982 - 
January 1903. In view of the high rise buildings built 
cheek by jowl, the heavy hooting traffic, the elimination 
of such impediments to progress as trees, and the complete 
mastery of the air gained by crows, it was encouraging 
that there were some other birds still alive and kicking. 
The first cheerful announcements were the brave notes 

of thB Koel and Coppersmith. 



Even more dafiant uas the Tailor bird, 9hrilly 
refusing to ba coued doun by the general death and 
destruction all around. I thought that this time Tailor 
birds uere rather more audible and visible than before. 
That T say more of them than on previous visits, I am 
certain. Could it be that my aging eyas are getting 
sharper? Or that thesB cocky little birds have decided 
to show evolution a thing or tuo and have adapted to the 
conditions of modern life? If so, they seem to have done 
this better than human beings. In fact, one might say 
with Kipling, you're a better man than I am, Darzee bird. 

The cyclone oP early December had brought doun a 
huge branch of the one mango tree still left in the garden. 
This fallen branch had been chopped and piled up in a 
corner. Very often there uas at least one, sometimes tuo, 
Tailor birds hopping in and out of this pile. Uhat 
juicy grubs or insecta bred in that deaduood for their 
delectation? 

This .storehouse of nourishment also attracted a 
Uhitespotted Fantail Flycatcher, perhaps the last of his 
breed left in the area. The handbook tells us that both 
this Flycatcher and the Tailor bird arB found even in 
noisy cities. I think that Pali Hill has achieved the 
status of a noisy city. 

A Magpie Robin uas still around but it had the 
defeated look of a migrant in Assam. He is described as 
"shy, silent and unobtrusive during the non-breeding 
season, skulking in shrubbery". Uell, una uauldn't nowadays? 
Salim Ali told me that for three years this poor Magpie 
Robin's hopes of raising a family had ended in the maus 
of crous. Perhaps he has reached the end of his dynastic 
line. 

The brightest bit of colour that camB my uay uaa a 
Golden Oriole, the first I had seen in Pali hill for many 
years. I sau him tuice, assuming that he uas the same one; 
I couldn't really believe that therB could be tuo. ThB 
first tims he uas an unbelievable patch of gold in a mango 
tree - the mango tree, I should say. He uas immediately 

chased auay by a crou uho uasn't going to put up uith such 
unfair competition in his oun, his native land. The second 
time,, he uas in another tree .and remained long enough to 
allou for a rsally good look. I uonder if the brave and 
beautiful creature ever realised uhat a boost ha gave to 
our morale. 
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The birds that really have It goad are, of course, 
the crows. Kites and sparrows do all right, but the 
crows have come into their own. Though I took no 
censuses nor made any bird counts, I have no hesitation 
in saying that their numbers have continued to increase. 
Its rather like the population of* Bombay city. Every 
time you visit it, you say to yourself, the numbers can't 
possibly increase any more, people will be pushed off into 
the sea and be washed auay to Arabia or the Gulf and 
drowned in oil. Yet they continue to increase. 

Uell, so do the crows of Pali hill. There is a 
gul mohur tree in our garden and this has been taken 
over by crows and there isn't much gul or mohur left. 
It is their headquarters, their High Command, their Lok 
Sabha, their Choupatty, their coffee house, their fortress, 
No other bird dare approach it, not even a Kite. 

At dusk, the tree sprouts a bumper harvest of black 
fruit. Uhen something disturbs the crows, a black, 
cawing cloud rises - blacker than any monsoon cloud - 
to spread fear and cacophony throughout Pali hill. It 
is a sight fitter for a Hitchcock film than real life. 
If Oscar Uilde could see it, he would certainly repeat his 
astonishment at the way Nature imitates Art. 



Birdwatchinq in Dodda Cubbi on 25.2.1985 by .Zafar 
F utehally. Dodda Gubbi Post. Uia Vidya Nagar, Bangalore 
562154 ; The 25th of February was an unusually hot day 
in Bangalore and the temperature touched 54 degrees in the 
afternoon. There was no breeze at all and it is claimed 
that this is one of the driest seasons of the century. 
There has been no rain since the 5th of November and well 
levels arB lower by several feet than even last years low 
levels. 

Uhen I stepped out of the house at 4.30 in the evening 
I had expected to see very feu birds but during a two hour 
walk I ended with an encouraging tally of 40 species, and 
I will comment briefly on what I saw, and what I did not. 

Common mynas were numerous but there wes no sing of 
the jungle myna which are often around. Several years 
ago I had seen a flock of greyheaded mynas in one of the 
small grovesfcf multilated trees by the side of the ; - I 



village road and I hope they have not abandoned Dodda Gubbi 
for good. The population of* uhiteheaded babblers is 
increasing rapidly and there is nau a largish flock of 
thirty or so in our garden. They seam to be leS3 quarrel- 
some than the Jungle babblers and one does not hear the 
loud arguments associated with the latter 3pecies # Uhat 
is the reason for the absence of jungle babblers here? 
The habitat seems ideal for them uith planty of shade and 
thick leaf litter under the mango trees. . Our Mali 
stepped on a Russels Viper the other day. The yiper was 
relaxing among the dry fallen leaves of a Cassia treB 
and fortunately uas not too quick on the uptake. 

In an extremely dry and dusty field uhere the only 
vegetation uas the rBmnant of the ragi stubbles, and a 
single KaranJ and Odina Uodiar tree, a pair of purolerumped 
Sunbirds were moving amongst the foliage. Any area 

uith sunbirds around becomes exciting. Audubon referred 
to hummingbirds as glittering fragments of the rainbow. 
The expression is equally applicable to sunbirds. The 
cheering laughter of the ukitebreasted kingfisher uas answered 
by the equally reassuring call of the goldenbackod wood- 
pecker and I uas most surprised that these birds managed to 
flourish in such an arid environment. But more surprises 
uere to follou: Common sandpipers and little ringed olovers 
soon appeared on the sceno. The Dodda Gubbi lake, which 
still had a few acre inches of water left was half a 
kilometr» away and that is where these birds should have 
been. A reduinged bush lark treated me repeatedly to it3 
courtship display parachuting down cleverly on only. one 
outstretched wing , and black-bellied finch larks uere 
just commencing to indulge in their breath taking nose- 
dives. 

Uhen I reached the lake I found a large congregation 
of water birds little stints, spotted sandpipers, greBn 
shanks, blackuinged stilts, blackheaded yellow and yellow 
wagtails, and one white wagtail, sevsral species of duck, 
grey heron, pond herons, cattle and median egrets and some 
more. Uhat excited me was a pair of painted snipe which 
Flew up noisily when I was just a few feet from them. I 
looksd up How to knou' the Indian Uaders by F.Finn and 
some of you may be interested in his description. 

The "Painter" has the fluttering straight-on-end 
flight of a Rail, and the same slovenly habit of letting 
its legs hang down when starting; it runs and skulks, 
and does not rise readily. It is not nearly so good to 



eat as a snipe;its Plash is paler and its bones harder; while 
it has none of the genuine and delicious snipe flavour. 
This bird has a curious display by uhich it seeks to 
terrorize an enemy. Uhen slightly aJa rmed, it raises the 
uing furthest from the intruder; if pressed, this wing is 
fully expanded, uhile in desperation the bird faces its 
adversary with both uings and tail spread so that their 
beautiful 9potted markings are fully shown. Meanwhile a 
hissing or swearing note, like hot iron plunged into water, 
is given off. I have no doubt that the natives who told 
Hume that the birds showed off to each other in this way 
in the breeding season were quite correct in their state- 
ments, aa I have often noted cases in which various birds 
used the same gestures to express anger or fear as they 
display in courtship. As the male "Painter" is the inferior 
sex, it is interesting that he sits on the eggs, and that 
the female appears to keep company with more than one male. 
The bird breeds, in one place or another, almost the whole 
yearthrough; and in specially favourable localities, with 
a suitable water supply, there seem to be two broods a 
year. The nest is usually a pad of grass, etc., on the 
ground, but it may be a mere depression, or raised up on 
the grass on which it is built. There are four eggs, smaller 
than those of the true Snipes, of a more or less stone- 
colour, with large markings of dark brown, almost black. 
The chicks are clad in buffcoloured down with dark brown 
stripes, and will take to the water readily. The female 
"Painter" has the wind-pipe much longer than the male, 
and disposed in a loop, but I have not noticed the alleged 
difference in her note. 

For the first time I have seen a pair of blackheaded 
cuckoo shrikes in our garden and I like to think that they 
will nest in the Cassia in which they appear to take some 
interest. A hoopoe is feeding its young in the nest below 
the mengalore tile on the roof. ,A pied bush chat seems 
to be staking its teritory for the breeding season for it 
sings fromseveral high points in-the obvious attempt to make 
itself noticed by intending intruders. Golden orioles, 
tree pies, koels, blyths reed warbler, tailor birds, black 
drongos, common swallows, rose ringed parakeets, blue jays 
ioras, crow pheasants all help to make the human habitat 
more interesting than it was when we moved in here on 3rd 
July 1975 - uhen the trees and the birds were both absent. 
Then we had larks and pippits on the open ground, these 
have been replaced by the arboreal birds to which I have 
referred. 



Ringed Plover at the Adyar Estuory, Madras by V.S a n tharam. 
IP, Leith Caatlo South St. Santhono, Madras 60u_028 ; 
According to the "Handbook" (Volume-2) by Dr.Salim All and 
Dr.fUpley, the Ringed Plover ( Charadrius hiaticula) is a 
rare straggler or a: very rare winter visitor to India. 
There are feu records of it in India Prom Gilgit, Sultanpur, 
Msldiue islands and also two authentic sight records from 
Karachi and 3affna Peninsula (3ri Lanka). Qf late, (1974 
if I remember right), same soecimens were obtained by Mr. 
Humayun Abdulali from Pt.Calimera (Tanjore district, Tamil 
Nadu). 

This species closely resembles the common Little 
ringed plover (C.dubius) from which it may be distinguished 
by larger size and dumpier appearance, tha yellou base of 
the bill uith a black tip and the absence of the unite line 
on the forecroun (present in C.dubius). In flight, the 
hiaticula has a unite uingbar (absent in dubius). The 
colour of the lBgs are orange. While ' Hamlyn Guide to birds 
of Britein and Europe describes the call as a mallou ' choo— ee' 
the 'Birds of S.E.Asia' records it as a 'mellow, whistled 
tu-ueep, the second note higher in pitch 1 . In my own 

experience, the call and the presence of wingbar are good 
clues to its identity. 

During the course of my birduatching at the Adyar 
Estuary since 1978, I have had ample opportunity to watch 
this species here. I have already reported about my first 
encounter uith it on 5.4.1979 in the volume XX, No. 3 of the 
'Newsletter*. A year later, on 4.4.1980, I noticed 1,2 
birds again. In 1981, they uere present here betueen 
25.3.81 and 26.4,81 and they were seen on 6 different 
occasions. In 1982 , thBy were observed on 9 instances 
between 15.1.82 and 18.3.82. 

I have usually seen them in small flacks of 2-5, 
occasionally as a solo. on 11.4.81,1 aau the largest congre- 
gation of nearly adazen individuals in a loose flock, some 
of which were mixed with little stints and little ringed 
plovers. They were present generally on the mudflats or the 
islets, near the edgB of the water.' On many instances 
they were quite vocal and I had the benefit of listening 
to their rather melodious notes. I have also noticed them 
in flight. 

All these sightings suggeet that the hiaticule is 
not as rare as it is supposed to be and that a feu do occur 
within our Limits regularly. I am sure they are being 
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overlooked and mistaken for dubius. It is hoped that thia 
note uould induce some of our readers to look out for this - 
species in their localities and help in throwing more 
light on its occurance within our limits. 



The Globetro t ti ng_ Cat ti e Egret, Courtesy Gird b'atchers 
Digest,. March-April 1932 and Florida midlife i by Max Hunn : 
Most people travelling Florida or southeastern highways 
pay little attention to the .white birds persistently 
following cattle and horses, or eagerly treading newly- 
plowed furrows behind tractors. If they do notice, many 
assume the birds are snowy (Egretta thule) or great 
(American) egrets (Casmerodius albus), but they are wrong. 
Few recognize the stocky birds walking with the livestock 
as cattle egrets (Bubulcus ibis). 

Fewer still are auare that this bird mysteriously 
migrated fromi its native lands in Europe and Africa to 
establish itself in the Ueetern Hemisphere without the aid 
of man. Fortunately, the migration has not been disastrous 
aslhave some of man's attempts to fool Mother Nature, such 
as the introduction of the European carp. (This fish 
instead of becoming a welcome food source, became an 
undesirable in American waters). 

The cattle egrBt, known in Europe and Africa as the 

buffbacked heron and sometimes the cow heron arrived in 

the United States in the 1940s. Its arrival was quat and 

unnoticed. The first observer was Uillard Dilley who 

sighted a pair near Clewiston on the south shore of Lake 

Okeechobee. His discovery went unheralded. However, because 

he could obtain no physical evidence.- film or Specimen- 

and he assumed they were escapees rather than migratinq 
birds. 

It was eleven years later that the invasion was 
discovered officially. Richard 8orden f a Massachusetts wild- 
life cameraman, photographed a cattle egret near Lake 
Okeechobee in 1952, He thought it was a snowy egret. 
Howflver, when his movie film was developed, the bird was 
correctly identified. News of his discovery alerted every 
bird enthusiast in the country. The invasion was no longer 
a secret, although the birds route of arrival is still a 
matter of conjecture. 



It wasn't hard to explain uh^' the cattle egrets eacaped 
notice for eleven or so years. They are eaaily mistaken for 
snowy egrets and immature little blue herons. However, 

making 
itocky bird, 
rash on head, 

.sh-black 
(lack 
— ■a-* — ■■ — / — ^.-w— . w VUV i , ,w *.M.., a ow*. o j.al.00.0 uj.uo <tdron has 
a dark bill, al 1 uhite feathers, and dark green foet and 
legs. 




iicja o y^iiuu uiii, jjui i y juuxa, uun-uuioreu uasn on 

back, and breast when nesting, and yellou and greeni 
feet. The all white snouy egret has a black bill, b 
legs, and yellou feat. The immature little blue her: 



Uhen word spread of the cattle egret's presence in North 
America, bird uatchera began filing reports from widely 
scattered areas. Obviously, the bird had not been satisfied 
with just establishing a Florida beachhead. It uas 
sighted in New Jersey and also in Chicago. 

Despite the scattered reports, it uas uncertain 
whether the birds uere multiplying or merely engaging in 
the wandering habits they were noted for in the (lid Uorld. 
If they weren't roaming, they were either nesting -success- 
fully, dt they were increasing in numbers as others some- 
how managed to follow from their original homelands. It 
seamed hardly probable, but it was possible. If it happened 
once, it could happen again. 

Samuel A. Grimes, noted Jacksonville, Florida, bird 
photographer, provided the answer to the nesting question 
on May 5, 1953 f uhen he photographed a cattle egret's nast 
in a heron rookery on King's Sar in Lake Okeechobee. His 
were the first such pictures taken in the United States, 
and probably in the Uestern Hemisphere. Returning to King's 
Dar three wee:<s later, he photographed fledglings in three 
nests. The cattle egrets uere multiplying. 

Once spotted, it became evident cattle egrets uere 
establishing colonies outside of the Laka Okeechobee area. 
Their nests uere found near Gainesville, and in- an einhty- 
acre tract in the Myakka State Park east of Sarasota. To- 
day, the bovine-lovinq birds are found throughout most of 
the eastern United States, along the Gulf Coast into Texas, 
as far west as California and Washington, and northward 
into New flrunswick and Newfoundland. Nesting has occurred 
as far north as Ontario, Can ada. In less than thirty years, 
cattle egrets have probably become the most plentiful egret 
species in North America. 
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Uhen they became auare of the cattle egrets' 
population explosion, many ornithologists worried that 

the interloper might croud out native herons. Fortunately, 
this has not been the case, Uhile studying a central 
Florida rookery, Dr.Uilliam 3.Ueber, a Leesburg veterinarian, 
found no evidence of conflict among the various herons. 

'Jeber found cattle egrets nesting uith ( Louisiana 
herons, snouy egrets, and anhingas. Frequently the cattle 
egrets nested uithin six inches of heron nests. He also 
observed that, because cattle egrets nest in compact 
colonies, they seldom use a large proportion of the heron- 
egret si tes available in any suitable area. 

Fortunately, there seems to be no competition for 
food. Uhile the cattle egret feeds upon insects disturbed 
by livestock, the bulk of the native herons' diet consists 
of fish and frogs obtained in streams, marshes, and along 
lake shores, or coastal estuaries. 

A rumor that cattle egrets uere eating quail eggs 
reeultedlln a study by the Game and Fresh Uater Fish 
Commission. Mike Fogarty, a commission biologist, analysed 
the stomach contents of one thousand birds and determined 
that their diBts consisted mainly of grass-hoppers, crickets, 
spiders, flies, and beetles. Occasionally a cattle egret 
will eat a fish or an egg, but such items arB not diet 
staples, Because the "cou bird" is often seen perched 

on the backs of cattle, some people assumed ticks are a part 
of its diet. But Fogarty's study shouad that ticks uere a 
very minor part. 

Ornithologists are not only intrigued by the presence 
of the peripatetic birds, but also by the question of hou 
they arrived in the United States. Records shou that the 
bird breads in southern Spain and Portugal; in North 
Africa from Morocco to Egypt: south of the Sahara to South 
Africa: in Asia; in southwestern Arabia and Syria; in 
Transcaucasia and northern Iran; and on islands in the 
Indian Ocean. 

The wandering bird also is found on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean and Black Seas, in Iraq, and occasionally in 
Britaig. Denmark, Hungary, southeastern Russia and the 
Canary and Madeira islands. A feu have even made their 
uay to Iceland. They are truly cosmopolitan creatures, 
adaptable to many geographic environments but associated 
uith cattle, uator buffalo, horses and other livestock. 
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From Africa to Florida and ttis United States is a 
long, long uay. Backtracking the probable route, 
Dr. Alexander Sprunt, CJr., noterf ornithologist, Pound reports 
?n*£ egrBts in South America in the late 1930s and 

1940s. They were seen in British Guiana. Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana), Venezuela, Colombia, and Bolivia. He concluded 
the birds crossed the South Atlantic in some manner. 

The most popular theory is that a Plock of cattle 
egretsuere caught in a tropical storm and uers blown 
approximately tuo thousand miles from Africa to South 
America. Flying at forty miles an hour, they could make 
the trans-Atlantic hop in about fifty hours. That's not 
jet speed, yet it's feasible for the strong, feathered 
riiers, particularly if aided by a strong tail wind or 
bloun by a tropical storm. 

Once established in South America, it is theorized that 
the cattle egrets engaged in their propensity to wander, 
moving northward into the Canal Zone and through Central 
America, eventually arriving unnoticed in Florida. Whether 
they came via Central America, island hopped, or both is 
uncertain. 

Although the cattle egret gets its name from its asso- 
ciation with cattle, it doea not restrict its company to 
cattle alone or even other livestock. It will follow a 
tractor or mower, feeding an the insects disturbed by 
these machines. The birds are opportunists. In addition 
to eating the insects disturbed by moving livestock, they 
will dine wherever there is a concentration of food. 

They havB been known to flock to the scene of a brush 
fire to gulp the bugs flushed by the flames. They also 
stir up their own food when they can't find cattle to do it 

Cham. They, have been seen leapfrogging over each 
other in fields, stirring up insects. 

,, ri . Catt l B egrets have been seen hopping aboard cows' backs, 

ling across canals, then hopping off on dry land with no 
protests from the cows. Uhy fly when you can get a Tree 

lit* **?"! th8y didn ' fc 9,t a frBB ride uhen tn0 y arrived 
nere thirty or more years ago. Undoubtedly, they did a 

lot of flying. 
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Extracts from a speech on Environmental Protection in 
India by Dr. F-' .S.Suaminathan. on the occasion of the 55C 

Tigptinq in Neu Delhi : a limited amount of "organised 

effort has been started in the arse of preventing gene 
•rosion. Even this has been a long struggle for the simple 
reason that, unlike soil erosion, uhich is visible to the 
eye, gene erosion is not seen and hence not understood. 
With thousands of years of human selection and even uith 
modern techniques of induced mutation it uill not be 
passible to get the uide spectrum of variability uhich one 
finds in nature. Natural variability is not only the 
product of mutation and recombination but also of natural- 
selection. Hence when such variability is lost, ue lose 
the fruits of thousands of years of natural selection. For 
sustaining agricultural advance and for ensuring that ue 
have the capacity to uithstand neu problems such as neu 
strains of pests uhich may arise, it is important to 
conserve our genetic uealfch both in uild and domesticated 
plants and domesticated animals . In the north-B33tern 
Himalayas for example, there are some domesticated animals 
like Yak and Nithun. They are both uork and dairy animals. 
The great degree of soil damage arising from shifting 
cultivation is resulting in the endemic flora becoming 
dominated by plants uhich are non-edible to animals. This 
is almost the last step in the battle for plant species 1 
survival, Uhen demographic pressure on land increases, 
only those plants survive uhich are non-edible, for the 
obvious reason that they hava a high selection value. In 
fact, this is why plants like Ipomea carnea and 

Lantana sp. are alone seen all along the railway lines or 
on both sides of the road. Edible uild plants do not 
survive because of uncontrolled grazing by animals. To-day 
uhat is happening in the area as under shifting cultivation 
is that ueeds like Eupatorium and Mikenia and others takB 
oyer and yak and Mikeniaand others take over and yak and 
Mithun cannot eat them. Hence their stock is nou duindling. 
Gradually, therefore, for a uide variety of reasons, ue 
find that variability in domesticated plants and semidomes- 
ticated animals is tending to get eroded, 

•••..In 19B0, after the neu Government was elected, a 
small group of scientists and others uas commissioned to 
tjo ^ into the uhole question of the adequacy of existing 
legislative and administrative arrangements for protecting 
the basic life support systems in India. 

By and large, the conclusion of that Committee uas 
that there is a considerable amount of legislative pouer 
within the Government, both Central and 5tatB. In other 
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words, there has been a uhale aeries of legislative 
measures, .ending with the Wild LiPe Protection Act of 1972, 
which provide extensive legislative power to Government Par 
restricting damage to fragile eco-3ystems and to natural 
assets, Out, inspite of the existence of these legal 
provisions, what is actually happening in the field is 
quite the reverse. The National Forest Policy resolution 
oP the Government of India of 1952 wanted one-third of 
the country to be under forests, instead of 22 percent as 
was the case at that time. According to some of the 
experts connected with forest survey, thB real forest 
canopy in India may now be hardly 11 to 12 percent. So, 
instead of reaching a higher level, ue have all the time 
been losing ground. Habitat destruction is the starting 
point of wildlife destruction. Ue see this all the time, 
with the result that even an animal like the elephant has 
become an endangered 3peciea. Elephant killing is going, 
on still inspite of all the legislation and restrictions. 
It is £ very simple phenomenon. For example, in the Assam 
foothills, every year man makes in roeds into the Porests. 
L/hen you cut mora forests, than the elephant" is forced to 
come out and it goes to a village. May be a man is killed, 
or damage, takes place to property, and the elephant is 
named a rogue elephant and destroyed. 

Natural habitat destruction in this country, I would 
say, is the most important cause of concern Prom the point 
of view of wildlife preservation. Some of you might have 
seen a recent book by George Sohaller written after many 
years of travel in the Himalayas. This book, STONES DF 
SILCNCE came out recently. I would quote one particular 
passage. 

"At mast a few hundred Kashmir stags, a sub-specios 
oP red deer, survive in the Vale of Kashmir, their 
only home. Yet as recently as 1947 there were over 
4 f H00 the animals having brought to the verge of 
extinction because fk) one cared. There are many 
species similarly threatened, all in need of some 
one concerned enough to fight for their needs. The 
fact thet a living being can vanish Prom the earth 
solely because of man's improvidence and neglect is 
appalling and the utter finality of it touches the 
conciouaness of a far too few. I have met in the 
Himalayas many species without a future". 

You know this situation only too well because you 
have all been working in this field. 
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But I do not agree uith Sahaller when he says no one 
is concerned about them. What I generally Pind is that 
there is now an auareness everywhere of this^roblem. 
Awareness has also led to analysis, like the' Species 
Survival Commission's analysis and the red data book it 
produces uhich lists these endangered species, our awn 
Uild Life Protection Act, World Conservation Strategy, 
Global 2000 report commissioned by the 11,5. President and 
so on. 

Analysis, unfortunately, is not followed by action, 
and that is where the chati is broken, because the normal 
logical sequence is awareness, analysis and appropriate 
action. But when we go to the third step, we find that 
legislative measures alone cannot provide the action forum 
uhich is needed. This, I find, is the greatest challenge, 
particularly to countries like India, which have a totally 
different set of economic problems than the affluent 
countries. Each country is in terms of species survival 
may have its own problems. Here our most important problem 
is. the demographic pressure of man and animal on land and 
watur resources. The other components of the e'codestruction 
system are (a) careless teehnology; (b) greed of the rich; 
and (c) needs of the poor for fuel, fodder and food. 

, ...We have several areas uhich are being developed 
as Gene 5anctuaries, The idea behind Gene Sanctuary is to 
protect an environment in uhich considerable genetic varia- 
bility occurs in species of economic value. It could also 
be in terms of a pathogen. In the casB of pathogens, 
these are called the "Hot spot Screening Location", where 
considerable variability in the pathogen occurs. For 
example, there is a famous Hot Spot Location in the T'oluca 
Valley near Mexico City where there is considerable biotype 
variation in Phytophthora infestana, the fungus uhich was 
responsible for the Irish potato famine of the last century. 
Even the Indian pototo revolution was facilitated by the 
opportunity to grow potato material at the hot spot 
location in Toluca valley for selection for resistance ti 
infection with late blight. It is important, therefore, 
that we have these hot spot locations, which are the are 
where one could select the genetic material and also 
preserve them. It is of particular importance for the poor 
countries, uhich cannot have expensive phytotrons or climate 
houses, where every environmental parameter can be reproduced 
artificially. . 

The north-eastern region is also the home of citrus, 
Citrus indica. £ven what is called the Mandarin orange 
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has its centre oP variability in this area, Ue find 
there a considerable variability in Citrus indica in the 
Garo Hill region oP Meghalaya. This area is nou likely 
to be devastated as a result of the frequency oP shiPting 
cultivation becoming shorter aid shorter. It has nou 
become almost a Pive year circle, while earlier, it used 
to be 50 to 60 years shifting cultivation cycle. Thore- 
Pare, a Citrus Gsne Sanctuary, the Pirat of its kind in 
this . country, is being developed in the Garo Hills. 
Garo Hills is also the home of very interesting varieties 
oP gild cotton such as cernum cotton. Sikkim and the 
north-eastern region is also the area where one finds - 
very primitive races of rice, corn and maize. In fact, 
the primitive strains of maize found in Sikkim raise the 
question as to uhen corn came to India. It was not 
probably post-Columbus, but uas apparently long before, 
since this kind of primitive maize closely resembles the 
types found in the excavations in Mexico. The ancestry 
oP tetraploid cotton, Gossypium hirutum also suggests that 
plant exchange between the old and neu worlds is one of 
great antiquity. 

....The success of our survival movement will really 
depend upon our policy to demonstrate that this is a 
movement not only for tomorrow but that it is a movement 
which is essentially for today. The movement itself should 
become a process of wealth creation and employment 
generation. Some tangible benePits must be seen by the 
people. 

This is why I always say that in poor countries the 
ecology movement must be based on concepts oP economic 
ecology. In countries which are already well advanced 
where the quality of life is high, it is a question of 
protecting the already high standards of living which 
have been achieved. Here it is a question of providing 
the basic minimum needs, of calories, oP clothing, oP 
shelter, Economic ecology should show the way Por 
accelerated economic advance on a sustainable basis. 
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Dur immediate task must be to stop further damage 
and the next task, at least in relation to the hill eco- 
system, is to restore the damage done, to the extent 
possible, by the end of this century. In other uords, 
those are the tuo kind&fcf tasks, Houevar, the process of 
denudation is still going on, the process of restoration is 
yet to begin. If these tuo tasks, are performed wall, then 
automatically they uill taka care of the problem of species 
survival. For this to hapren, ue need also an understanding 
among economists and financial experts that ecological 
economics has an added dimension in the calculation of 
cost, risk and return, namely, a time dimension extending 
to infinity. If ue are able to bring 3bout in each country 
a proper blend of ecological economics and economic ecology, 
ue uill find that the uork of your commission uill turn from 
the present mood of agony into one of enduring ecstacy. 



Ornis Fsnnioa: In Vol. 59 No # 2 &. 5 : Svein Haftorn urites 
about the parental care of nestlings by the goldcrest 
(Regulus regulus). Three nests of the species uere k*pt 
under observation (by means of closed circuit T.V.) to 
determine the sharing of parental duties uith special 
reference to feeding. The goldcrest is a migrant in the 
Himalayas, but in its breeding grounds in northern latti- 
tudes it has to reckon uith vory short periods uhen 
adequate food is available. Therefore, tuo broods are 
hatched, th& second, overlapping the first, and one can 
imagine the coordinated effort that is required for such 
an •xercise. Only the female is involved in incubation 
and brooding but the male plays an important role in feeding 
the young and in nest building. Obviously the best timB 
for the male to construct the second nest is uhen. the female 
is incubating the first clutch of egos. Once the chicks 
are out of the eggs the male is over - busy feeding the family. 
Analysis of the feeding frequencies at the three nests 
shous that the males share in the feeding increased through- 
out the entire nesting pariod from about 4 feeds per hour 
at the start to about 15 to 18 during the latter part of the 
nesting period, uhaxeat the females' contribution never 
exceeded 6 feeds per hour. During a three day period uhen 
the female did not feed because she uas busy laying the 
second clutch of eggs, the male compenseted by making over 
20 feeding trips per hour. 
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Are there many examples of overlapping nests in 
India? Perhaps in the po.lyandrous species like the painted 
snipe and the blackbreasted quail. But in these cases the 
female selects a second mate, which is not the case with 
birds like the goldcrest. There is the caseof the Baya, of 
course where the male has several nests and females at 
the same time. In a recent talk Prof .MGK .Manon said that 
the reason uhy India had not produced any Noble Laurette3 
uas because they did not have access to the sophisticated 
scientific laboratories of the Ue st. I uas reminded of 
this when reading about the closed circuit T.U. used for 
studying the movements of the goldcrest. If birdwatchers 
in India had these facilities they may uncover several 
mysteries of our bird life. 

(Anyone interested in this article in Ornis Fennica 
will be sent a copy for the cost of xeroxino)-Zaf or 
Futehally. 
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Providing efficient road transport 

is one way of expressing 

our •responsibility^.. 
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the other way is by 
creating more employment. 



Over 3.00.000 public carriers on 
the road today are Tata vehicles. 
Carrying essential commodities to 
the remotest parts of the country, 
extendmo. communication links, 
doing duty on vttal proiect sites. 

Each Tata vehicle provides 
employment to no less than 
10 people. Creating over 4 lakh 
new job opportunities every voar. 
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These are but two of the most 
striking facets of our multi-faceted 
outlook in serving the country. 
Now and in the future. 
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helping build a strong and 
self-reliant nation. 
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Editorial 

A v isit to gihlffli After many years we spent the month of 
May in Kihim. ffe motored down from Bangalore and were 
relieved to find that the massive Thai Fertilizer Project, 
just a couple of miles away had not yet caused much 
damage to the environs of this seaside village. However, 
the unfortunate creation of the housing colony for the 
Project, within a mile of Kihim village has created its 
pressures on this rural area. The village tank which 
was declared a sanctuary some years ago by the Forest 
Department is much less picturesque than it used to be. 
The Lotus flowers which covered a large part of the water 
are now few and far between. Surprisingly, the Bronze 
winged jacana was present; but during one morning we 
managed to see only a small king fisher, a pond heron and 
a middle egret. The dabchicks and coots which were such 
a feature of the tank were nowhere to be seen. Some 
distance away in the fields we saw crested larks, golden 
backed wood_peckers, house sparrows, fantail warblers and 
purple_ramped sunbirds. 

The housing colony which is not far from the tank 
has a great disservice to the locality by planting 
eucalyptus in their compound. Hitherto no eucalyptus 
trees were planted and the vegetation of Kihim consisted 
mainly of local trees like Karan j , ber, peepal, sandal, 
neem, coconut, drumsticks, mango, tamarind, bhend, bar 
and several more. The only prominent exotic were caeuari- 
nas which seem to have adapted themselves so well to 
Indian conditions that they can now be considered to be 
a part of our landscape. 

Incidentally, I checked on the water levelB in about 
20 wells in Kihim and found that all of them retained the 
levels of previous decades. Obviously, the thick 
vegetation of Kihim helps the rain to percolate into the 
ground, and there is little run_off . Though the population 
has increased very much during the last two decades, the 
local wells keep supplying adequate water for drinking and 
other domestic needs. 

One of my favourite birds in Kihim is the white- 
throated ground-thrush which sings so beautifully at the 
commencement of the breeding season in May. This year 
I was only able to hear the bird. Its ventriloquist! c 
qualities make it very difficult to trace the source of 
the sound. I was glad tp see that the pair of white 



bellied sea eagles which have been here for generations 
were present. Whether in flight or in the sitting 
posture these birds present a magnificent appearance. 
We heard the rather disturbing calls of the brown_wood 
owl several times, and one bird was unfortunately found 
electroouted on the transmission line. 

Apart from the joy of watching birds in Kihira again, 
I was delighted to see some notes by Salim Ali in the 
Akhbar Book of the house, and I am reproducing these 
below: 

'Arrived 6th November, leaving 9th November 1954. 
A single Desert Chat (Oenanthi Deserti) seen yesterday 
evening feeling lost and forlorn in unaccustomed and 
unusual surroundings - flying along the beach. Had 
never been seen in this neighbourhood before. 

A pair of Honey Buzzards has been nesting between 
Yali and Retreat for the last 12 years to my knowledge _ 
but never more than one pair. On 10th May a 14 day 
old chick from this years nest in 'Retreat 1 compound 
was ringed. If it grows up, it may furnish some clue 
as regards the nesting pair next year. Does the same 
pair nest here year after year? Is its place taken 
in part or wholly by the local born youngsters? Do 
altogether new birds occupy the place, and what happens 
to the yearly progeny? The same problem needs to be 
solved re the 'Yali 1 pair of white bellied sea eagLes. 
Raja, the emeritus Yali mali, tells me that he has 
seen this pair nesting every year in the same place 
since he was a boy over 5 years ago _ Never has he 
seen more than this one pair about? never have they 
succeeded in raising a family! Let the credit rest 
with the relator as Babur would have said, but the 
matter is not without strangeness and certainly worthy 
of investigation. This season (i.e., Dec. 1942) 'the 
eagles had shifted to a casurina in the S.W. corner of 
Shahindas land. There were two eggs in the nest _ 
about 100' up _ which vanished after a week or so _ 
rather unaccountably. Thereafter, the birds lost 
interest in the nest, but they are still in the same 
neighbourhood. The desertion by the eagles of their 
age long nest site . the bee hive casurina, above the 
well, north of Yali bungalow __ was undoubtedly due to 
the large influx of white-backed vultures that suddenly 
took a fancy to the Yali compound, and cluttered up 
all the fine casurinas with their large and filthy nests. 



The ire of the squire was justly aroused. He loaded 
his gun and slew a dozen, which sent the rest a packing. 
It is hoped that the sea eagles will now return. All this 
is getting too long, so here are a few items in brief. 

2 flocks flamingoes (50 and 26) flying N - 23 April. 

2 pairs green bee_eaters and 1 white-breasted kingfisher 
nesting in Al Murad compound. 

1 fulvous fruit bat (Rousettus leschenaulti) ringed by 
me in April (43) in an old cave in ELephanta Islands 
was found struggling with black ants by Shamoon 
(Abdulali) in Yali compound on 13th May. Believe it 
or not. 

Pitta, Blue-checked (or Blue tailed) bee-eaters appeared 
overnight, 24th and 19th May respectively, after rainy 
and stormy nights. 

The last blyths reed_warbler a t Bhombar 25th May 

1 pair quaker babblers - for 1st time ever near 
•Latifia 1 12.19 May. 



Arrived: 23 April 
Dep : 28 May 



Sd/_ Salim Ali 
27th May 43 



Illustrated guide to the Birds of the Indian Subcontinent : 
As many readers may know, the Bombay Natural History 
Society will be celebrating the completion of the first 
100 years of its exi stance in September 1983. To mark 
the occasion, the Society has planned to bring out a 
number of special natural history publications. One of 
these which should be of special interest to bird watchers 
is the Illustrated guide to the Birds of the Indian 
suboontinent . Illustrations by John Henry Dick, the famous 
American bird artist, text by Salim Ali and S. Dillon 

Ripley. The 106 plates 73 colour, and 33 black- and- 

white — illustrate every single species of bird found 
in India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, Bhutan and Sri Lanka, 
The brief captions given information on the size, statue, 
habitat and distribution of each species, making the volume 
a comprehensive and handy field guide. The book will be 
priged at the low figure of Rs.l20/_ (Rs.100/- for members 
of BNHS) so that it may keep within the range of a majority 
of interested people. Copies can be had from Bombay 
Natural History Society after 15 September 1983. 



Some special fe atures of the v isual apparatus and vision 
in birds - a review by Hamida Saiduzzafa r: The visual 
apparatus or birds is extremely versatile, with several 
special adaptations consistent with the particular 
requirements of the individual species. 

This enables birds to see at long as well as 

short distances, with rapid changes of focus _ on land, 
in air and under water (both fresh _ and ealt_water. ) 

Thus the vision of birds is unique amongst 

vertebrates, and is truly astonishing. Here are the 
details: 

1- Shape of the eye : The eyes of the birds are 
generally flatter, more conical and hypermetropic (long_ 
sighted), than in humans. Exception: The Kiwi, which 



is myopic ( short_sighted) 






2. Size and mobility: The eye balls and their bony 
orbits are usually large in proportion to the size of 
the head, and the eyes are deep-set; hence they seem 
smaller than they actually are. Far the same reason, 
eye movements are almost negligible, and are compensated 
for by the extra -ordinary mobility of the neck (and in 
some . species by the presence of two foveac _ vide 
infra). Thus, some birds twist their necks around to 
allow them to Bleep with their heads under their wings 
(e.g., swans, flamingoes). 

3. Syelids: In birds, the lids cover almost the entire 
eyeball, leaving only the small cornea exposed. Unlike 
in humans, the lower eyelid is the more active one, and 
moves upwards when the eye is closed; it ^also contains 
the lacrimal gland which secretes the watery tear_film. 
Birds additionally possess a nictitating membrane (third 
eyelid) which is supplied by a powerful muscle (the 
pyrimidalis) which allows the nictitating membrane to> 
flick across the cornea 11 Ice a high-speed camera shutter. 
It also has a special gland under it, so that a thick oily 
fluid can be emeared for protection across the cornea at 
regular intervals. When the nictating membrane is fully 
stretched across the cornea it is almost transparent in 
the centre, so that it does not interfere unduly with the 
vision of the bird. Thus, the particular functions of this 
membrane are protective at high altitudes as in migration, 
and under water (e.g. Kingfishers, darters) where it acts 
like diver's spectacles. 






4. Ac comm od a tl on : Most species of birds possess a 
remarkable power of accommodation (change of focus of 
the eye) due to an extra strong ciliary muscle, and 
rpecial modifications of the crystaline lens. This 
enables birds (especially birds of prey) to see an 
object on the ground from distance of upto half_a_mile 
and keep it in focus while they swoop down to life it up 
in their talons. By comparison, the human capacity for 
accommodation is pathetically inefficient! 

5, Retina and vision : The basic layers of the retina 
in birds _ are similar to those in the human eye. 
However, certain additional features require mention: 

a) Oil .droplets: There are oil-droplets found in 

the outer segments of the rods and cones (retinal receptors), 
chiefly the latter. These oil-droplets are also found in 
the eyes of reptiles and certain other animal species, 
but not in humans. 

In birds with day -vision (diurnal) they varv in 
colour from red to orange, yellow, green or (rarely) blue, 
while in nocturnal birds the oil-droplets are scarce 
and either yellow or colourless. 

The function of oil-droplets appears to be to 
modify colour vision, increase contrast between an 
object and its background (e.g. a green caterpillar on a 
green leaf) and reduce chromatic aberration as well as 
glare. 

b) Th e pecten: This is a velvety-black mass seen 
with the ophthalmoscope in the posterior part of the 
eye. It is heavily pigmented, especially at its apex; 
in some species it is pleated, and the folds are held 
together like an accordion by a band of pigmented tissue 
called the 'apical bridge ' , 

The pecten (unlike the retina of birds) is richly 
supplied with blood vessels, so its function is chiefly 
nutritive. 

It probably does not interfere with vision because 
it is situated directly in front of the optic nerve-head 
(the blind.spot in the visual field). 

c) The fovea : (yellow-spot) : As in the human eye, 
this is the area of the most accurate vision, and is 
generously provided with retinal cones. Most species 



of birds with laterally-placed eyes have only one fovea 
(as in humans), but many possess two. These are said 
to be bi_foveate wherein the central fovea is used for 
unilocular panoramic (side) vision, while the more 
posteriorly placed (temporal) fovea is used for 
straight_ahoad, binocular vision. 

Birds with more centrally placed eyes and largely 
nocturnal vision (such as owls) have only one fovea and 
are naid to be mono_foveate. 






Snippets in distress by R.Kannan, 33 Saravana street, 
T.Nagar P Madras 600017 : On the evening of "30th January 
1983, I noticed a slum dweller sitting still and huddled 
in the mudflats of Adyar estuary. Curious, I watched him 
through my binoculars and realised much to my dismay, 
that he was a bird trapper. The oval wire basket with 
him was crammed with dozens of curlew and marsh sand_ 
pipers, aM numerous sand plovers. On closer examination, 
I was shockea to discover that the man, for no apparent 
reason, had introduced fuse wires through the eyes of 
all the precious long distant migrants. They were all 
fully alive out hopelessly blind. Their heads were a 
gruesome halo of blood and dirt, their beaks were 
twisted and most of them had damaged wings. The culprit 
sensing danger, took to his heels after 'releasing' the 
doomed birds, which were eventually mauled by crows. 
Nearly a hundred waders were messacred that evening. 

All around MadraB, especially down the Southern coast 
and the marshes parallel to it, hundreds (or possibly 

thousands) of waders are trapped every week during the 
peak season. Our enquires reveal that poachers operate 
all along the 40 km. strip of wetland between South 
Madras and Mahabalipuram. So callous are the poachers 
that they seem to be least aware that they are involved 
in something clandestine. In fact, the birds are openly 
sold in markets and even taken about the streets alive 
in bicycles. 

If suoh is the onslaught that the migrants have to 
endure in Madras, it is conceivable that the situation 
might be more drastic in rural areas along our 

coasts. In September 1981 we ran into a party of village 
kids in a hamlet near Pulicat bird sanctuary, each 
proudly displaying stints* sandpipers or plovers. No one 
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knows upto what extent trapping is done in many of the 
less known estuaries of the east coast such as Kovalam, 
Cuddalore, Porto Novo etc. ' 

Waders, or 'Snippets' as they are popularly called, 
constitute a cheap and important source of protein to 
most of our poor people. In places where trapping is 
limited there is of course, no cause for concern. But 

MoHS re ?M? h f re t the J b i i8iness seems t0 be reckless (as in 
Madras) it is bound to. severely affect the wintering 

populations. I appeal to all readers residing in such 

places to send a flurry of letters to the authorities 

concerned, imploring them to restrict the exploitation. 

This I hope, would go a long way to ensure the safety 

or the immigrants in the forthcoming seasons. 



Southern grey pat ridge ( Francolinus pondicerianua 

jGmelin) m Malab ar. Kerala by H.J. Geor ge; r^n^tm <*+. 

of Zoology. Univers ity of Calicut 675 635 : On the 
morning (11.30 am) of April 1981, on my way back to 

the Department from a local collection trip, I saw a 
pair of Southern grey patridge Francolinus p ondicerianus 

feeding in the University Park *reT. When I followed 

Tnem with the gun, the birds ran faster and faster 
and finally flew to the large adjoining open dry area 
with sparse growth of -dry' grass . Since then I 
used to see this bird (single pair) during the hot 
months of March, April and May of 1982 and 1983. This 

£tn i 1983 h ° n , 26th April eveni "g a * 5.45 pm I could 
also hear the calls of this bird and could locate them 
again in the University park. 

*v V^f note is P rom Pted on the basis of the fact 
2 a £ Dr ' Salim All has included this bird in 'The Birds 

of Kerala' specifically saying that the bird is 
resident, not common and found in small numbers in 

dry open scrub country and cultivation in the southern 

districts apparently also in the drier parts of 

Malabar district. 

I think that the sighting of this bird in the 
rifSlif ? Uni vereity of Calicut. Thenjipalam, Malappuram 
district, may be worth reporting in order to confira 
the occurrence of this bird in the drier parts of 
Piai oar . 



Notes on breeding of Western yelloweyed babbler 
(Chrysomma sinense hypocolium (Franklin ) J in Jammu 
District, Bv ftat hin Mukher.iee t High Altitu de Zoology 
Field Station. Zoological Survey of India, Solan" (H.P) : 
The Western yelloweyed babbler. ChryBomma sinense 
hypocolium (Franklin) resident and locally common bird, 
is distributed in Pakistan and Northwest India. It is 
a little smaller than the bulbul and can be distinguished 
by it rich rufous brown upper plumage, half cocked up 
tail and a very conspicaus orange yellow ring round 
the eye. 

Unlike babblers it does not babble but has a long 
liquid whistling song in the breeding season. The 
normal call is a somewhat plaintive Cheep cheep . 

On account of its skulking habit in bushes and 
thickets and under growth it is rather difficult to 
find its nest unless one is familiar with the loud 
proclaiming call of the male, which is a pointer to 
its vicinity. However we were able to locate an 
exposed nest of this bird at Samba near a seasonal pond. 
It was placed C.50 cm. above the ground between the 
fork of a monsoon plant. One bird was sitting in the 
nest (The nest was later measured 7.5 cm in diameter 
and 10 cm deep). The bird had to compress itself inside 
the cup shaped nest and only its head was visible from 
a distance. On approaching close the bird flew away 
uttering a sharp Cheep cheep , on a nearby Ipomea bush. 
A look at the nest made it clear why the bird was annoyed. 
The nest had two altricial young ones. Their eyes 
were closed and the feathers had not appeared. The 
nest in this condition was observed on 30th September 
which makes it apparent that the breeding season of the 
western yelloweyed babbler extends well beyond September. 

Later the bird was observed from a concealed place. 
After seeing no threatening objects around, the parent 
bird returned with an insect, apparently of Ipomea 
bushes. The food was placed in the beak of young snes. 
Later on faecal matter ot the young was carried away 
in its beak. During the course of our observation for 
3 hours (7 am to 10 am) only one bird (sex ?) was 
seen t«> perform domesti* duties. After feeding the 
young and cleaning the nest the parent bird covered 
the juveniles again. 

Thompson (1964) has given a logical explanation 
among birds in his 'A new dictionary of birds' . The 
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hatching bird has only a limited power of regulating 
its body temperature. In extreme idicolous birds the 
requisits mechanism is very slow in developing and 
covering by adult as well as insulating properties of 
the nest give important help during the early days. 
Only if the nest be kept extremely clean can it provide 
the necessary thermal insulation and thus make warming 
by the parents effective. The behaviour of the 
western yelloweyed babbler when seen in the above 
porspective makes clear the cause of its promptness in 
nest sanitation in the colder season of late September. 



Egg-Jaying in captivity of a large Indian parakeet by 
Arvind Gupte, Pratap Nagar, Fasulia, Hoshangabad 461001, 
(M.P. ) : A person from Jabalpur had a caged female 
large Indian parakeet (Psittacula eupatria) which used 
to lay 4 eggs every winter in its cage. Prior to egg- 
laying there used to be no noticable change in the 
behaviour of the bird (no sign of restlessness or 
nesting urge). After laying the eggs the bird totally 
neglected them and made no effort to incubate them. 
The owner used to remove the eggs. Once he tried to get 
them incubated by a hen but nothing happened. This was 
only to be expected in view of the fact that the bird 
had no chance to mate with a male. The parakeet died 
about two years back at the ripe age of 20 years. 

Reproduction is a miraculous process involving 
a number of interlocking mechanisms. Avain eggs do 
mature in the ovaries under the influence of hormones 
but efeg_laying normally requires the stimulus of mating. 
This is why birds in captivity do not often lay eggs. 
Do readers know about any similar case?. 



Correspondence 

Letter from World Working Group on Storks, Ibises and 
Sp'bon bills by Charles S.Luthln^ Director, Vogel park 
Wals rode 303 Walsrode Am Rieselbach, West Germany T" 
I" wouTcI like to introduce to you a new and growing 
organization, the World Working Group on Storks, Ibises, 
and Spoonbills (WWG_SIS), a specialist group of the 
International Council for Bird Preservation. The 
Working Group has been established to focus attention 
on these poorly known, and in some cases threatened 
or endangered ,' bird species. 
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A need has existed for some time to promote further 
research and conservation activities for these ciconiifonns, 
and to coordinate the exchange of information among those 
interested in these species. The Working Group is an 
effort to fill these needs. 

Under former Chairman, Dr.Gunter Wennrich, the 
initial activities of the Group focused on locating and 
contacting key individuals around the world who are 
presently working with these species, and to gather 
information on the status of all species covered under 
the Group. 

Now that preliminary queries and investigations have 
been completed, we can begin to develop a sound structure 
to our Working Group, to initiate an active campaign to 
learn further about unknown species, and to develop 
good communication among scientists and conservationists. 
Continuously we shall solicit from our members recommen_ 
dations for priority projects, and then take the necessary 
steps towards implementing these projects. 

The WWG_SIS is presently involved in developing a 
species monitoring program in Latin America, has proposed 
research on the rare and littlewknown Madagascar crested 
ibis, and will initiate in 1983 a preliminary survey of 
Southeast Asian stork, ibis, and spoonbill species. 
Beginning in 1983, a newsletter will be issued to 
members to share investigation results and important 
information on these species. 

The enclosed materials further describe the 
structure and goals of the WWG_SIS. Included also is 
membership information, and a form to complete to show 
your interest in joining the Working Group. I encourage 
you to photocopy the species-status form, and fill it 
in for each species you are familiar with in your area. 

We have already located a number of interested and 
enthusiastic individuals willing to assist with Working 
Group activities, and we are seeking others to join our 
coalition. We are particularly eager to find individuals 
who are presently involved in research or conservation 
of these birds, and who would agree to become working 
members; after all, a working group doesn't exist with_ 
out participating members. 

I hope you are interested in joining the Working 
Group on Storks, Ibises, and Spoonbills, and I look 
forward to hearing from you. The birds thank you. 
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jhousund days <\xv mn too many 
aefc day is a dream hearer 
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Flickering signals 
of romance 




FIREFLY. A winded, soft-bodied 
beetle. Lucilcm, a light-producing 
chemical, is stored under a trans- 
parent covet In the special organs 
under its abdomen. The light shines 
without heat 

Fireflies produce short rhythmic 
flashes, as part of a signal system. 
To the short series of morse dots 
from the male, the female responds 
by flashing her light seconds after 
the male signal ends. The male 
then heads towards the female. 
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Ii3ht for the millions 



■zgi cSdir^dad w:3(tf, w^vsdrt* ^^d «£f — &X6A ^ad w^^v 1 «id(0$. 

* fritiz atfrW tfdQo&g rfifluijtaS ^d-rcfid j^rtddd ^qrerdrttf^ T^rt.noda ts^ni, sr»t>;M &3&5 
siffSFd dreiftljjiS. K^iaJi «5fc5{*,drW xsqteoji riiOofcas, ^d^^^rd dig*. ;j;rar aRtS *U<3. 
wdca^ssdd srffoajefldratf. ud sad fifli?! tfvsFd ^ ^rirf o?43FSea*tii rttfa, jgd^rt^ assrtrt 
s ?toSo rio^/tort »}<3*df? ^cSSoS. 

a&tsrf, noerf a^rtjj fcodifd drtFrttf ^^(^^ ^c^rdd ejcJjtfiF^ — arid w$rtf essrtfl JTsdj^tf 
'a^iton' ^aJ^ir^cJ ^Qf^ jfosSrWrf^ djsdua JitniFd, feod;ed rfrtpr^ wc&aert doia, et^Scjc^id 

iDa^_f\ota^ otote^orfd djAtpt 3$ r^ds^n c*,afci: 5fid°J( ^tjid^d » f -ij**;i jdade^ # to< 
e?n£. eddcl eret^d aE^n^auoSirH'od, sac? s^o&ritfg dd» fidd 87 d,atp<;do3 ao^^**^ 
c,3rfrir *nsfU« ss^Fdd epnso drtF^ <5tda*r\ ^ea^tfjs^trsro^d. 

*S5o3Ac^oi3*_c^K a d d,i ^^oi J § S3C3» ffditidtfoUiourttfrf^ wo5^ djja, esdort svtoottnwriui ^tj 
jJ^wt^ L.diUi, woJiSd dcsSaaaod 3-etfi^d gjdjasfydoSi olfS{C(5. 

B- : f-;Fffd *a£ dfi^d jjos^drt. 

^& 9^E>iFtfd3, ArttUwi, fc&do asuto dea tftjtfrrcddi *e0do3 **% wcLdaritf TO&iFtfd eschtfjw. 

ug*> arfrW i3e&* d^ iortofc> dd^. Acrtert 1200 djsc^oaaftoi tfadi s&rfg dcSofcarfdcfc tizQ stfr* 
ciuds!^ srsad d^cxcS-ftoS earfa d&*T*Ui dj^diw ;y&n*d3dj s^diioi dA Sort ttadtfrsn^. 

t5$5 aotfeia^ idofcua dcmdiwo jda. c^oSitftf «ortart^ di/ju* djso^U djsdid ajj d^Fofc 

&3d SiioDdjd a^tJw^di *jdx£ rtv 1 anvdricrfa &acto afarfsrert, £>•>$ d?£o3j s^y djdjcid5o3ig Sosijsdo 
dwd»^di tac&3 tasneii soacafi 6&att»ntS. ^rardtf, zJcntoSin^r.rS erus'odad xwtW dii. ^Sj;s*d 
d^ di^j. fctto jjdj^Frcd u^4o3.c esqjF^rtdrf^ ^trfiSii od^oji t,Vrt dfOJ-dd, eni«dqjF dj?i\. 
AfiSrt sJaSwO sjwrt^ didas^ddoSi^ ooSraoiia. 

ils^oid jiit^^jd Sy(o3i«d^^ ioadjd, ^sSd^t ^dd^oii oxk* — VfiiFUtf. 
t^^a^dd dwatfj^s^U^rt ^fdFjdo — At;c< ucc!w«,d dtf^. 

wSSoii fliodi ^jadiii^N^ aa^oSui alra^ saj ^^ tijjfcfcd. adfl7>ft ^3,?* dioij naSBJafSi. dtJXid. 
tf^pb^ ^ dtytejz od«ri ifzf.vSjir* dnadi^da drajd^, «dj -tfd £u^do 15o d tfc3^crfi39n, 

djdjqldi tirfffs ^s-jFd diax *ae^^dc cCja^i csi^qoo zrajdo^XcS VfTEFUSdj -aae tfdjaad et^kdoii 
edd^ja, n^a^^ra tt?-d d©< dn^ddd a<rt ?3i;q!f33iie S5j d d ScSo.. 

z3 c ri ^vt do 
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the other way is by 
creating more employment. 



Over 3.00.000 public carriers on 
ihe road today are Tata vehicles. 
Carrying essential commodities 10 
the remotest parts of the counirv. 
extending communication links. 
doing duty on vital project sites. 

Each Tata vehicle provides 
employment to no less than 
10 people. Creating over 4 lakh 
new job opportunities every year. 



CH*lTBA.T.fi6lJ 



These are but two of the most 
striking facets of our multi-faceted 
outlook in serving the country. 
Now and in the future. 



Telco 



helping build a strong and 
self-reliant nation. 
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Finances : The number of subscribers remain low at 150 and 
it would help if more can be enrolled. All the former 
subscribers who have not renewed their subscriptions 
are being reminded. Several are just 'forgetful' as 
was the case with Jagjivan Ram when he failed to file 
his income tax returns. There is of course little 
point in bullying people to pay up. If they are not 
geneuinely interested let them retire. If any subs- 
cribers wish to have extra copies to send to prospective 
members, I will be glad to supply them. 

Meanwhile I am gLad that advertisement support 
continues and I am now in a position to make a modest 
payment of Rs.25/~ per article. I know that some of you 
may object to this token payment on the ground that it 
is inadequate; and also that the Newsletter should 
build up its financial defences before going on the 
rocks again. I would v; el come comments, but will act 
as I deem appropriate taking the general situation 
into account. 

Chec k Lists xxx xxx xxx 

I continue to receive check lists of birds from various 
areas and these are undoubtedly valuable, but I an 
considering what is the best way to use them. Apart 
from taking up too much space, bare lists, without 
comment on the status or activity or any interesting 
aspect of the avians concerned, does not make pleasant 
reading. PerhapB I should report on their availability 
and send them on to individuals on request. I have 
at the moment check lists of: 

Kaziranga and Manas Sanctuaries, IIT, Bombay 

The Birds of Haryana: J.S. Yadav and R.P.Maleyuar 

Birds of Gir Forest: WVF Saurashtra 

Birds of Moti sari -Jason area: VWF Saurashtra 

Punjab and Chandigarh; M.S. Dhindra, Punjab 

Agricultural University, 

Ludhiana 

What shall we study : I asked Salim Ali recently about 
projects which birdwatchers, with ordinary abilities and 
a limited amount of time, can pursue. He aaid there 
was great need to have information about the changes 
which take place in a bird population when a stretch of 
natural forest is converted into monoculture. He aaid 
that though it seemed logical to assume that a mixed 
forest would have more species than in say a pure 



eucalyptus or teak stand, no definite data waa 
available. If our reorders have the opportunity of 
monitoring ov^r a period of a year or two, the bird 
population of a monoculture tract, some useful data 
could be collected. 

The general belief that eucalyptus prevents the 
growth of grass and shrubs and so is responsible for 
the denudation of small forms of life which are 
essential for the ecosystem is not true for all species 
of eucalyptus. During a survey of the Western Ghats 
region Rev.F.C. Saldanha pointed out areas under eucal- 
yptus which, contained excellent ground cover. With 
regard to the fear that eucalyptus was responsible 
for draining away our underground water resources, 
because of heavy -transpiration, a research station 
at Ootacamund opines that the roots of this exotic 
tree never go down deep enough to top the water 
table level after the monsoon. Obviously there is 
need for further careful study on this important issue. 

3ir di ng in July : I suppose middle July must be one of 
the worst months for birdwatching in most places of 
India as none of the migrants, long distance, or 
indigenous are around. Yesterdays round (26.7.83) 
over a three mile radius produced a miserable list: 
Black drongo, common myna, tree pie, paddyfield 
warbler?, blackbellied finch lark, grey partridge, 
rose-ringed parakeet, white breasted kingfisher, 
pied bushchat, common iora, jungle crow, blue jay, 
spotted dove, whiteheaded babbler, large pied wagtail, 
tailor birds, pariah kite. 

Abst ract s 

£Km_^ i _tonuai_gsEPJA^^2-2f-tbgJLQlarsatiSa^L 
Q02Q^l,t2r_3icd.Pr£s^rvatiqn_- - Pre£ac^_by_gussell 

Peterson,. .New President: One of the most illuminating 

discussions at the World Conference was centred on 

the disparity in various parts of the world between 

the proportion of endangered birds to organisations 

looking after them. Most of the highly developed 

countries have few endangered species and many 

organisations with large memberships. The countries 

with the greatest number of birds in the Red Data Book, 

however, often have the fewest ornithologists, 

conservationists, Or informed citizens. In this 

context, it is encouraging to read in the Bulletin 

of how ICBP National Sections are being strengthened 
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and to see how many new Representatives, in countries 
lacking a Section, we have added in the last year. 

ErQffl_Foreword bv Chriqtoph Tmhndgrp 3irds demonstrate 
better than anything else that conservation cannot be 
confined to national ooundari.es. Our members in 
Europe and North America should feel as much concern 
and responsibility for the conservation needs in 
Africa and South America as they do over events in 
their own regions. A growing number of our large 
member organisations in the developed countries 
recognise that it makes little sense spending a lot 
of money for the preservation of a bird's breeding 
habitat while events in other countries may threaten 
the existence of the species's wintering area, where 
it spends half or more of its lifetime. 

iil^S-SESfiieS-^CSlval-SS^taatonJIsjislettex^ £une 1 983 : 

ISl2T^&OiiaI_CrAne_aoEiifi^q£_in_lndi t a : "Dr. George 
Archibald, Chairman of th? Crane Specialist Group, 
reports on the International Crane Workshop at Bharatpur. 
in India, in February: 

'While 38 Siberian Cranes probed Ghana for their sedge 
tubers in the jheels of Keoladeo Ghana Bird Sanctuary, 
Bharatpur, India, 187 delegates from 2* nations atten- 
ding the International Crane Workshop gathered at the 
same park from February 7-11 for discussions about a 
family of birds that includes seven endangered species. 
The workshop provided a unique and historic opportunity 
for researchers fr.n the USSR, China, Iran, USA, Pakistan, 
India, Bhutan and a host of other nations to develop 
co-operative international programs. 'Researchers from 
India, China and Bhutan reported that perhaps fewer than 
500 black-necked cranes Grus ni ^ricollig survive on the 
Tibetan Plateau, while the majestic red-crowned cranes 
of temperate east Asia are reduced to fewer than 1000 
individuals nesting in the USSR, China and Japan. 
Only seven Siberian cranes were" counted on the marshes 
of the Caspian lowlands in Iran, while the India flock 
has increased by two birds from the 36 that were 
counted at Keoladeo Ghana 3ird Sanctuary, the previous 
winter. Encouraging news came from China, where 
230 Siberians w^re found wintering on the marshes of 
Lake Poyang, an increase of 90 birds from the 1981-82 
count, which was obviously incomplete. The North American 
whooping crane numbers only 71 birds in the traditional 
flock, with perhaps 15 more in the experimental group 
in the Rocky Mountain Valleys of Idaho, Colorado and 
New Mexico. The white-naped cranes are fewer than 2000 



the hooded cranes fewer than 6000, and the wattled 
crane3 of Africa are under 7000. A catastrophic decline 
in the numbers of West African crowned cranes was 
reported in response to the increase in human numbers 
and the widespread use of pesticides. With the 
exception of the black-necked crane, the other 
endangered cranes are well established and breeding 
in captivity. 

'The workshop was co-hosted by the state of 
Rajasthan, WWF-India, ICBP, International Crane 
Foundation, US Pish and Wildlife Service, the Bomtey 
Natural History Society and the Zoological Survey 
of India. The delegates agreed that the fellowship, 
the blrding and the plans for future co-operation were 
all most inspiring, to the point that the crane people 
plan to flock again in 1987, perhaps at the Zha Long 
Nature Reserve in China 1 . 

£rom_jjhe_Iaternational Counci l, for B ird Preservation . 
- r i?, w 6l£tte.r. : Xth Asian Continental Section Confgren,qg ; 
The Asian Continental Section will hold its Xth 
Conference in Sri Lanka from 17-20 April 1984. 

■ 

Those interested in participating should contact 
the Chairman of the ICBP National Section in Sri Lanka- 
Mr. T.W.Hoffmann, PO Box 11, Colombo, Sri Lanka, or 
Mr. Tatsuo Suyaraa , Executive Vice- Chairman, ICBP-Japan, 
12.6.202 Sakuragaokamachi, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 150, Japan. 

Space will be limited, so early application is 
recommended. Priority will be given to those already 
officially connected with existing ICBP sections, and 
to countries in the region where it is hoped to 
forge new contacts. 

oaaooooaoaaoaaooGOOOOGOO 



M?din£j l n^une,fey„TaeJJiundkurx_121/a Uxandavana, 
£2°.Qa__4il004: Being a fairly inconsistent writer, 
my notes on bird activities have been scattered all 
over the place. I have now finally collected, sorted 
and filed all my scribblinge and put on paper a few 
interesting observations. I have put them down data 
wise, the place of observation and finally the matter 

3.5.81 Sinhagad / A group of five crested serpent 
eagles were seen riding 1he wind together. 



Down in the ravine, a strange looking bird flew 
above our heads and landed in a tree just ahead 
of us. Running forward, we go+ a grand view of 
the bird with its crest erect in the breeze. It 
was the size of a Shikra (+) with a dark, heavily 
streaked breast and prominent mesial stripe. 
Later, we identified it as the crested goshawk 
( Acci pitey triv lrgatus ) . which according to 
Mr.Abdulali, is s^en only in the Deccan, in 
Maharashtra. This is the first sighting in 
Pune. 

2.9.61 Telco Lake - This pretty area has a number of 

Chestnut Bitterns f ^obrvchua cinna gomejjfl) r 
resident spotbill ducks TLqzm £QfiCilcyhyng^a) 
and most of the other lake birds. On this day, 
we watched an unusual bittern that stumped all 
of us. Checking the Handbook, it turned cut to 
be the female of a Yellow Bittern (Ix obrvchus 
sin ensis ) an addition to Pune's birds. 

5.11.81 Pashan Lake - Besides the usual migratory 

visitors and residents, we were lucky to watch 
a pair of Red Headed Merlins (£algo £hicj}ue£a} 
hunting at ?.round fifty feet in front of us. 
The birds were interested in something in the 
tall reeds that line the lake. They sort of 
hovered and then dived one after the other 
and the first made off with a small bird 
gripped in its talons. Later, we saw them' 
finish off their prey on a high tension pole. 
After which, th*-y harried a female marsh harrier 
( Ci reus agrujanqsuq). 

4.11.81 N.D.A. Road - Late afternoon, as we were going 

along the path, we saw a bird dive and land 
on a tree on the hill. So we started climbing, but 
the going was slow as the bird was very wary of 
us and we didn't want to alarm it. The first 
thing that struck us was the white supercilium 
and light grey body. It then flew off and its 
checkered wings, horizontal stripes on the 
breast and four incomplete tail bands .ere 
clearly seen. It was an ( Acd Pit er ggntijjft),, 
the goshawk. This bird does not appear in 
Mr.Abdulali 's 'Checklist of the Birds of 
Maharashtra'. The Handbook gives this bird, 
the status of a rare winter visitor to North 
India and Gujarat. The bird was then seen 
once again on the same road and once in the 
Aundh area. 



14.1.82 Pashan Lake - A spotted eagle has been seen 

on a number of occasions by a number of 
birdwatchers, but I am not too sure as to 
whether it is the lesser spotted eagle 
(J&yila E°m§rina hasi&ia) or the greater 
spotted eagle (Aauila. clangaj as the field 
identification characters are not too clear. 

10.3.82 Katraj Ghat - Near dusk, we disturbed a crested 

serpent eagle resting on a electricity pole, 
the bird took off lazily and landed a little 
ahead. We repeated this once and guessed its 
reluctance was probably because it was getting 
dark. Coming to a water hole, we flushed what 
turned out to be painted sandgrouse (refer 
Newsletter Vol. XXII, No. 3). 

21.4.82 Pashan Lake - Two Indian Whiskered terns in their 

summer black bellies led us to believe that they 
were black bellied terns, but checking the book, 
we tound that the latter have a long forked tail. 

22.4.82 Sinhagad - A white bellied drongo (i&crurus 

■caexuls§.£en§) was sitting high up in a tree 
and calling away merrily, including in song, 
the calls of the koel, white breasted king- 
fisher, Malabar whistling thrush and some 
others. We came across cowdung that had been 
gleaned by a red apurfowl (ga lloperdj x 
£ESdic eg), which was seen twice that morning. 
A noisy chatter then caught our attention and the 
birds turned out to be a pair of Shamas 
(£°.E3v.chus. nal a b^xicus), a new record for Pune. 
The pair repeatedly dived at a hole in a tree. 
Going closer, I climbed up and out flew a 
bird. It was presumably the Peninsular 
scope owl (0tuj2 £Cop.s. rufipennis), also 
record for the area. 

28.4.82 Katraj Ghat - Ten feet up in a tree, we found 

short toed eagle (Sirens, gallicus). The nest 
was empty, but both parents kept to the area. 
A later visit to the next revealed nothing 
as the branch had been cut off, presumably 
by one of the numerous headloaders. 

9.5.82 Sinhagad - As we watched a crested serpent 

eagle, it dived out of view into a thick tree 
covered ravine. Intrigued by this we followed 
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it. In a large tree, cleverly concealed 

by creepers was a large nest. I climbed up 
and found that the nest was lined by green 
leaves and contained a single egg. We were 
very thrilled by this find. The owl was seen 
again, but there was no sing of the shames. 
The golden backed woodpecker, an infrequently 
seen bird in Pune was first heard and then 
we saw it ' rat-tat-tating 1 , its bright red 
crest glistening in the sun. 

A scurrying in the bush ahead of us 
cautioned ue to be silent, and a short 
distance ahead of us, we saw the male of the 
painted spurfowl (Galloperdix luna te,), yet 
another addition for Pune. In Mr.Abdulali ' s 
checklist, the bird is marked in brackets with 
occasional residence. This bird does appear in 
Mr.Trevenen's article J.B.N.H.S. Vol.28, but 
with no data as to the location of where the 
bird was seen. 

9.5.82 Mula Mutha Bird Sanctuary - In a group of around 

twenty garganey teals (Afifis querouedula) r 
there was a single lesser whistling teal, or 
so we thought at first. But looking closely 
at it, revealed a few differences, tfce beak 
looked a little different, but more prominent, 
were the buffish white feathers near the 
tail. This bird has been seen here by 
Mr. Prakash Gole, seven years earlier. I 
checked a specimen at the B.N.H.S. and 
confirmed that it was a large whistling teal 
(DSQdrocygna. bicolor). Mr.Abdulali notes this 
bird as 'Resident stray 1 . 

15. 5 .82 Sinhagad - A single painted spurfowl was seen 

again. The crested serpent eagle nest looked 
untidy and deserted, so I climbed up and was 
horrified to find no egg, but instead a whole 
lot of bits of fruits and langur droppings, 
under which were a few eggshell bits, vfcich 
I collected. 

24.5.82 Law College Hill - An overcast afternoon and 

quite hot. I was following a rat snake to 
its hole, when I was startled by a colourful 
blue flutter, that flew into the tree nearby. 
This was the first time I met the Indian pitta 
(£i±ta. bracfryura.) a bird rarely seen in Pune. 



12.6.82 N.D.A. Road - We found two golden oriole 

( Qrlqlu.3 or iolua ) nest a in a single banyan 
tree, but we couldn't ascertain whether both 
neats were built by the same pair. A pair 
of courting white bellied rainivets (Pe ricrocot us 
ervthrpfcygiuq) was seen, but we couldn't find 
their nest. 

29-6.82 Pashan Lake - A lone lesser flamingo 

(Pfroe niconaias m inor ) . an addition to Pune, 
was first seen feeding . in the company 
of two openbill storks f Anastomus loscitans) . 
The bird was definitely uninjured and flew 
around quite majestically when disturbed. 
The Handbook Vol.1 gives the bird a 'status 
uncertain' with stray specimens as far as 
Secunderabad. The bird was last seen by us 
on July 17, 1982. 

3.8.82 N.D.A. Road - a male common iora (Aegithina 

tiphia) led us to its nest while we were 
standing under the tree in which the bird had 
made its nest. On the opposite side of the 
road was the female, but she wouldn't come 
near while we were* there. The nest 
contained two eggs. A little further down 
the same road was the remains of a pipe stuck 
into the ground about 2 feet tall with a 
diameter of about an inch and half, the top 
end was rusted and jagged. A grey tit (Parus 
ma.i_Qr)carried a wriggling green caterpiller 
into this pipe and after a few seconds, flew 
off. Going closer, we could hear the young 
crying, and looking in, we counted three fluffy 
chicks. On further visits to the area, we 
were happy to see the three flying around, 
the parents feeding them. 

In the vicinity of these two nests, 
were two little minivets (Pe ricrocotus 
cinnamomeus )nesta. one in a rusty shield 
bearer tree and the other in a neem tree. 
The nest with the three young was in 
the neem tree and the parents were kept busy 
and alternatively brought beak fulls of food 
for their ever demanding offsprings. 

11.10.82 Pashan Lake - A lone golden plover (Pluv ialiQ 

dominica ) was seen along the water's edge. 
A new sighting for the Pune list. 
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15-10.82 Law College - A Tailor bird (OrtfrptoiQUs 
ggtorius g uzuratu s) was involved in a 
hectic search for food to keep up with 
• the demands of a large plaintive 
cuckoo, that kept on chirping and 
fluttering both wings simultaneously 
to attract its fostrr parent. 

In June the same yepr, a Bingle black tailed 
godwit (tiS£aa iiffiSSS) ** B Befln once at Pasban lake. 

In July, I watched a flock of Bayas (P ^ocsus 
fihiH-pplnuB) descend and merrily feed on the eeeds 
of the drying Casuarlna fruit pods. This habit 
was observed twice, once in the N.D.A. area, the 
second time being in the Aundh area. 

In August, an old p*lm tree at Pashan that 
housed a number of bays nests, had one nest with 
a difference. The occupant was a white throated 
munia (fronchura mala barica ) . The bird was seen 
taking leaves of Parthenium into the neet, obviously 
to line it. This nesting habit has been mentioned 
in 'The 3ook of Common Indian Birds 1 . 

With regard to ducks, a fair number and variety 
visit the Paehan lake and the Mula Mutha river. 
They include pintail, ehovellore, garganey teala, 
common teals, common pochards, white eyed pochards, 
wigeons, cotton teals, spotbill ducks, brshminy ducks, 
(9 birds seen once at Pa6hen) comb duck, lesser 
whistling teals (usually a close flock of 9). But, 
for some reason, the Tufted duck (Ayihza £alj,gula) 
seen during the winter of 19S0, both at Pashan and 
at the lakes along the Puie-Sholapur road, was not 
seen during the winter of 1981 at Pashan and this 
ysar, only a lone male was seen. 

The migratory ducks arrived in mid-October in 
198C, while in 1981, we caught a female Shoveller 
et Pashan on the 3rd of November, which had been 
shot in the breast. Th?t was the first day that 
we Baw migratory ducks. The sternum was smashed 
and the muscle around it was rotting. A visit to 
a veterinary surgeon proved a waste of time as 
the bird died a few hours later, and I stuffed 
it. 

In conclusion, I would lik^ to add that in a 
few places, I have written 'first sighting' or 
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■addition 1 for eom* of th° birds that wa have 
Been. '?his h=is been written ?ftor consult?tion with 
th j mrriy birders of Pun 1- end ch?ckin£ thF few refa- 
r-nc?s I could gat my hand*? on. So, to th? best 
of my knowledge, th' sightings £rs a record for 
the ^r^ 1 . 

Xh th* course of :5v article, I have of ton 
Used vorr r lik° r we ' Or 'us', and haven't n»med 
the many tirri^rs I hav- gon° out with, for which 
my apologise. 

ocaaoaoaeoOQttGGaaaccoGoaa 



Jte?AriS3Jie^J3J^a-ft^§te^ 

Roa d , . Hey Ifclfal 5 ' Re?d*re of the newsletter may 
h- v« become "familiar with Ixihim, that alraopc 
secred holiday resort of the Futehallys and related 
sp^ci°s. In childhood memory, -h - journey from 
Boabey to -xihira r*mainfl en adventure which was 
savoured the whole d^y long "the old landmsster 
car, sixty cputiou? miles end ih en the ferry at 

]>ha"r n mtar, a long-awaited picnic of hardboiled 
3ggs end coffee, then th" crossing of th 1 ? ferry and 
no"'; mil^s to th* one end only red brick house, the 
on' 3 end only view of th* eta between two casusrina 
breea. Adulthood, snd a new bridge, have brought 
with tham J he sober information that Kihim is only 
fifteen nil? r sou th of Bombay :nd only two hours' 
driv- away - btri at axing Xihim is magic still. 

My knc-'ledg 1 - of birds, such as it is, is all 
m°pp»d on to Kihin - ring plovers are th^ dots you 
B by a certain lfirgr, p--tch of rocks, black bellied 
fiaeh-1-rks ?r* th' flash of brown and blpck by the 
Xihim pond, h- cell of the spotted babbler ia the 
call you h^*r as you walk past tills third house from 
ours. .'hie tim* I yps returning after some years, 
and in ';h interim p. fertiliser complex had raised 
an ugly head in th" n?xt villaga. But I discovered, 
with primitive relief, thnt my bird map was mors 
or less unchanged end that therefore all was, more 
or less, well with th? world. 

Adjoining" th9 house, h -r« is a etump of 
oasUArlna which her been T - fsvourite with Magpie 
Hobins for rem- 3 ye a re - oae year 5h-y nested in the 
stump. In tall old e?eu-»rinss at the edge of 

the compound th r? fjre usually 'whi tebecked vultures, 
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flapping and screeching messily in the leaves. 
Roseringed parakeets frequently rush overhead. 
Towards the beach there is the possibility of 
finding nesting holes made in the ground by 
common green bee-eaters; and a swift movement among 
the trees is likely to be a white breasted king- 
fisher. An attractive variation in the garden 
this year was a flock of small minivets, wholly 
unexpected, which appeared among these same 
casuarina trees early one morning. The high 
point of the evening was usually the weird and 
lugubrious call of the brown wood owl, which - 
used to echo after dark from somewhere behind the 
house, toward the road. But there were no house 
crowe in the garden, or, for that matter anywhere 
else in the vicinity. Once this thought had 
struck us we kept a lookout for them, but I cannot 
recall having seen any. Their place appeared to 
bp usurped by jungle crows. 

On our walks along the beach we saw the 

usual paddy birds, gull-billed terns, the odd 
sandpiper and one or two flocks of grey plovers. 
The latter must hav be?n stragglers, as this was 
mid-May. This is a barren list compared to the 
winter months, which can yield little ringed 
plovers, redshanks, little stint6, and the occasional 
pair of curlews. But one faithful seaside bird 
which did reveal itself, as it does every season, 
was the whitebellied sea eagle, which also nests 
in a particular caturina by the beach. Its large 
slow white glide met us on more than one evening. 

Apart from the beach, Kihim etiquette requires 
that one follow a proper birding route which has 
been hallowed by time. This begins along the 
kaccha road behind our house and leads first to 
a tried and tested banyan tree, then to mixed 
deciduous jungle (teek, madhuca, odina) beyond. 
As we walked along the road one morning we heard 
the call of our spotted babbler, but we also 
heard a whitethroated ground thrush, tantalisingly 
near but impossible to locate. On the same road 
redwhiskered bulbule are heard and seen all over; 
a grave coucal is a frequent sight. We found 
that the banyan tree was thickly inhabited by Copper- 
smiths, and we had a lovely view of a golden oriole 
for some minutes. Some flitting in the bushes was 
doggedly followed up. to be rewarded by the sight 
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of an iora. We went past th9 banyan to a coconut 
grove where a pair of grey hornbills were known to be 
nesting. We located the neet-hole,« halfway up the 
trunk of a coconut tree, but had to give up on the 

hornbills after waiting for some 
time. As we came beck on to the road we were 
luckier with the nest of a pair of ashy swallow- 
shrikes, which was built high up in a palmyra, 4 
with the birds, themselves circling fiercely 
around it. 

The next stage of our bird ro^te is to cross 
the stubble fields behind these woods and reach 
the Kihim pond. Walking along the little dust 
path which goes through these fields I am always 
reminded of a remark once made by Dr.Salim All 
a s he was trudging along the same path in his well- 
worn walking shoes and shorts. Looking over the 
acacia trees, and the yellow-brown stubble neat 
within rows of bunds, h? said, 'This is not a very 
beautiful scene, but somehow it excites me as no 
Other landscape does. Perhaps something a y out it 
i s in our blood- ' I wonder if he remembers saying 
this. Perhaps his sentim a nt has something to do 
with th? fact that his first weaver bird study was 
carried out more or less on the ver$ same spot. 

Palm swifts are abundantly seen on this 
stretch, and whitebrowed bulbuls are abundantly 
h?ard. So, of course, are rad'-wattled lapwings. 
Little brown shapes hav-? to be distinguishpd as 
being either house sparrows or weaver birds or 
ysllowthroated sparrows which, incidentally, app- 
eared in great profusion this year. A group of 
spotted birds pecking busily at the ground seemed 
at first to be pipits, but turned out to be three 
p?irs of crested larks. There were common and 
jungle mynas, black drongoes and Indian robins in 
plenty, as there ere all over the vicinity. -We 
went out of our way to visit a little creek which 
seemed to harbour a rich bird life in the past, 
but the creek was empty and had nothing to say 
for itself apart from a little cormorant on a near- 
by tree. I think though -hat we did see a pied 
bushchat as we walked back on the main road. As 
we passed by some palmyras on the "?ame road we heard 
a loud trilling.. To this tone-deaf sar it sounded 
like a whitebreasted kiigfisher, but it turned out 
to be a handsome goldenbacked woodpecker. 
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Our walk ended at the Kihtm pond, made 
picturesque by a carpet of water-lilies, a 
small temple and washing— ghat in one corner, and 
overhanging acatias all around it. On a good 
day a visit to the pond can mean a view of coot, 
little grebe, whistling teal, purple moorhens, 
whitebreasted waterhene, both jacanas, pisd 
kingfishers. In the winter months we have 
•halked up spotted sandpipers, cotton teal, 
garganey teal, pintail and spotbills. This, 
of course, is leading up to the big climax, viz. 
that on this occasion we saw a solitary median 
egret and a solitary common kingfisher • Stung 
by this defeat, our doughty editor went back 

to thp pond next morning and came back having 
found a bronze-winged jacana. 

I don't know if our observations mean that 
the bird life of the pond has been effected by 
the housing colonies of the fertiliser complex 
which have come up close to it. ?he Kihim pond 
was a jewel of a miniature waterscape, and if it 
is about to lose its life to tha cause of 
chemicals, that will b? hard to take. 

aocaaaccccaaaaaacoocaca 



Hasti napur bir ^sj F inn's Ba.va s-Taw ny eagl e-Crested 
honev b uzz ard by ^Y«fi .„Rai . Gra^l .*. .41 4 , Utt am Batika T 

f~;. J555J r -Y ft £ d -j. -ff g^gflfr 25 Q -QP3-- : Finn's bayas 
Plocaus megarhynchus) - The breeding of this bird 
has been observed by the author since June 1979 
in Hastinapur marshland, 35 J^ms North East of 

Meerut. Most of my observations related to a 
seesam tree (Dalbergia sissoo) on which they 
bred every June-July in more than 30 nests. 
It was a joy to observe the displaying males in 
brilliant yellow and the females busy with their 
chores. In 1981 man's destructive hands felled 
the tree. When the males arrived in June they 
attempted to make neats on a nearby mango tree 
and a taller jamun tree. They succeeded building 
half a dozen nests only on the mango tree. The 
birds this Bummer colonised both the mango and 
jamun trees with a dozen nests, most of them on 
the jamun. As is the case every year, the 
breeding was over by the end of the 3rd week of 
July. The mango and jamun leaves are tougher to 
break than the Dalbergia but th* birds deleafed 
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the tree tops as they used to do with the seesam. 
How long will tt hold out is to be seen. Already, 
since 1979. there is a very great deal of 
reduction in the Finn's bayas breeding on trees 
in marshlands and it is now a rare sight to find 
a tree with their colony. Why the birds choose 
a particular tree for breeding is nature's 
unsolved mystery because about fifty yards 
farther than the jamun tree, there 3re seesam trees 
with the same marsh ecosystem, feeding ground, 
and nesting raatifcial growing. 

Birds of pre y: T*vny eagle and the crested 
honey buzzard were observed by the author 
breeding in Hastinapur forest in .the summer of 
1981 and 1982. Each year they reared only one 
young. This combined with the sudden decline 
of migrating birdp of prey probably indicates 
decline in food resources. Earlier the 
ravines in this riverain tract abounded in 
reptiles and lizard's. !Eh« tall trees formed 
their perch. Both have gone under the bulldozer 
for a canal (which engineers are always tempted 
to plan to claim most of the trees). Thus the v 
future status of both the tawny eagle and the 
crested honey buzzard in this area is bleak. 

oaoGooooaaoaaaaoaaaGOOoo 



Nest making bv CrimfiOnbraasted harbat (Magalaima 

hae.oa ce.Phal a )' by Sherman C/q . Ife . %^K . 5frar ffi%_ 
Y.P.P.O. felwandi Sabo, Pin. 151502. Sha^n^a 
Di st ri ct, (P 3) : This bird is very common in Punjab. 
Its study about excavating a hole for laying 
eggs was also carried out in Punjab (diet.Bhatinda) 
In the very beginning only the male Barbet was 
seen excavating a hole in a somewtet curved stem 
of a shisham (Tahly) tree. This portion of the 
tree was dead. It had just started to excavate 

the hole. It was 25th of February 1982, and on 
that day the bird was seen sitting on the top of 
the tree calling its p-eculiar sound tuk-tuk-tuk. 
Most probably it was drawing the attention of 
its mate. But, however, all the while busy with 
its excavation work, ''he posture adopted while 
digging the hole was that it pjLaced its head 
upward and the tail towards the stem. Suddently 
it forces its beak towards the stem with a jerk. 
By let March the hole excavated was 2 !l . Between 
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3rd and 6th March the barbet was nowhere to be 
seen. Again the male barbet made hie appearance 
on 7th March alternatively digging and making 
the sound of tuk-tuk-tuk. 

The male and the female were together seen 
on the 22nd of April. Now the mala had got an 
additional hand for assisting him in his 
excavation work. The size of th3 hole slowly 
rose to 3 M vertically from the stem. Then on 
the next day the female leaving the male alonty 
flew away. I saw the flight of the bird which 
after flying for a furlong captured a Sheesham 
tree and started her own excavation work without 
anyone's assistance. I noticed that the male and 
female barbets are self-reliant by nature except 
when one is assisted by the other once or twice 
in a month or two. 3ut the most signal dis- 

covery made by me was that, that the two after 
completing their individual nests make an impartial 
apprisal of the nests keeping in view the holding 
capacity, safety and durability. Once a decision 
is arrived at, the other discards its nest (in 
this case the female barbet) and joins the 
other partner. After this both the male and the 
female started striving hard to make the size of 
the nest as bigger as possible, so as to 
facilitate the new arrivals a free movement without 
getting overcrowded. On the 1st of May I noticed 
that the female barbet was away from its nest for 
about half an hour, and when she arrived she had 
a red flower held firmly in her beak which she 
triumphantly threw down in her nest as if 

!roclaiming her supremacy over the male. By ■ 
he way their mating is yet to be noted. 

aaaaaaaoaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 

Qo qmon mvna h (Acrldotheres trlstls) fee ding on th e 
m anure ea rthworm (Si senia foc ti da) during s nowfall 
by Dr.J.ti.Julka,. Rat hi 3 Mu-fh°r jge. .Zoological gurveY, 
o^^I^diaj golan T Kim acljal Pr adesh: Solan township 
experienced its first snowfall of the season on 
26th January during mid-day, which lasted for two 
hours. In fact, bad weather was prevailing in the 
surrounding area for the last four days. The sky 
was overcasted by showers of rain which subsequently 
resulted in snowfall. After the fall, the sky was 
brighter and ■nore clear. 
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We had been watching and observing that a lot 
of earthworms ware crawling, and wriggling all 
over the wet and damp areas for the last few days. 
Now these worms were seen moving over the snow. 

We noticed to our great surprise tte t the common 
mynahs were picking them up one by one with their 
small beaks and relishing them. The stinking brand 
maroon and brown coloured worms were very easily 
visible on the milky hoary carpet of fresh snow 
even from a long distance. The colour contrast 
phenomenon was a boon for the flight of weather 
beaten and hungry looking birds. Within an hour 
almost th« entire worms were eatsn up by the 
birds which wore approximately forty in number, 
which comprised of juvenile, young and adult mynahs. 

Qoaaaaooaaoaoa&Gaoaooaa 



T he _H^ask_ibi3_in_Soi4$h_In dia by K .K.Nee lakgnjan , 

I3Ljm£raman£aOami i _2ha3 D ^2 

With reference to Sri.lt. Kannan 1 s note on this 

subject in the Newsletter (XXIII 1-2, p. 7) it may b© 

pointed out that this "bird not only occurs in 

some numbers but also "breeds in some parts of the 

Tirunelveli district, Tamil Nadu. Around the 

horonry at Kundakulam (whore, unfortunately, very 

few birds nested in the 30-81, 81-82 and 82-83 

breeding seasons owing to the drought) one can always 

see the Black ibis without much difficulty. That 

the bird also breeds there was discovered by 

Hiss Margaret Wilkinson in I960 (vide her note 

on the Kundakulam heronry in the Journal BNHS, Vol 

58, p.515). On 26 November, 1981, I saw a nest 

and three fully fledged young on a palmyra tree 

a few kilometers from the heronry. The largest 

numbers of black ibis seen by me at this place 

were 30 (or more) on 25.x. 1981 (the birds were in 

a clumu of Acacia trees standing in a shallow 

lake) and 17 or 18 resting together on the dry bed 

of another tank on 27.xi.1981. 

aoaaaooaocoaoooooocoooa 



tt£2o3 ragSo&g) «q:r^sctr ^o&Frttf ado aortsb 

«<d pSja&diJ, a?5rttfg ?;«rd ■afel id oU; tf$d $t»;3j tstfv. ^taod c-scdard?^ 



yriidj^rfid sire «. 

a 

• olft^a^ 3tf,dC 5i £&r siiadi rfjsfU dja. a!t3 <0. 

• wep^d fioar*d s^oJiFrtCrt a dirt 50 rfjaeW tin. tftj. 

• £Sdi awrto n^artort j^adid ooireSaA— rtadjsda 50 AncU da. 

tfiaoiiiS j)(Orf *?3r «$radadjd n^steiorfd djdtidg 25 tfjscU d». 3d dg 12,800 el&tfd 
rnaM tfa«d a . tliw d,3tsdg 1.19 ta<U djj. ~^dg 550 to^rf troarttf s^o^. &% 
ai^rtja $i(dj g$c^tfn?rt loo fa(&> d«. otocta;!. 

a£$ £fO*dO otaettflnfrt ££{£ rtdafi- cSjad SiS^ rfiql.Sa £{O2rf0rt 89 #ja{83 dji. V=£fO ?S0 
wrfrf o3^(t5(!rt 84 rfjstU dja. 80,000 ?read a*3rt aGfl ju^do. 15 tfj»(U d/a. rftf.dg 
400 jfca* tfdrt* ?idjaFre. 

WEpsrf aJGond «o3jf; a^dF etp3d fc(ai d^drW =-di& dcassdfll ^^5. 50 tfjaeli dja. drf. tf& 
B*s5WF«di, d£, dwos^d a^darao ^urtrTadd "infi dddg djs. 5ood 6.50& cSti tf. astp^d doa^d 
rsofcF SOBwiW Qd Ke5 rt «-^% ***dd £«£:►*. 

tfjTOO*: ft^d^t airs* Anzow 5>cao3j d,*U?5. rra^jra ^rvaotfrt*;* »^3. «Sorttfrt t-cdi ssaddoS 
*ra ^nsorf #U*rf« s^d£o& rfco. 

ttQv^d atf«oa,?tfdra : 3£d£t£, tirtdafajJrtf rfis»arSrt ^cptFd; atOf-oU^ ddF Sio&ddcw^i dj3?$=sd. 

&rawotoa£: xr2SFK?i« Afu^a s^srerfod tfja^woJwtf, dt*<5 i»ocb daa^d fljda. j^s^trsdd 

8ooc3j«d iSrtFrttf e*o3^«rt: toodj^d driFritf btfdgriA (5?dj*s»d a^ocb Juod:ed drtrrttf ucdflcri 
asita es^oj^id SSj^ CDAft><Srt d^s^^do^ e^ScAnitSd eo3jafr»v s^o^ao^. ^adood djuFuSrtFd 
dsr?. aiOeKl— r\CKt5 ai^.o diodcrt 12 &ra?&3 dja. aeatf. 

^i^ • *S ra & i" * rfi C* ^^9*^^ ^^ srartiK ftgcs a^tcrfitfrfj Xd 3. cnit^d an3j&Frf«?rt ^na«axd 
rfiaffw XtU^tfrt X(Ui Si«jj dd^. Sb^fo ^{rfoiagdid lV<oSo scarvja ^^^odo asdsic^ddA onrus -aid 
BijS^Frttfrt slV3F0( ^frfrt jStdtJi rios^ ^cSjaefcoa £>Otf. ar^ a^fija ^Srfjaf^d CdSrWg as^s^Si e « 
Cd!d ioccS— rsotsrf ant,$Frt«;rt «^bfo apwortvan ;8fd f5(rfj«d adffsd. at^S ■aoi^tss' s*e3rt« 
dioKjao^a deb . 

Q 

wd«d« Wf^d : wdsdg 9^.d so^rf tfcre oia. tf^cf eotfrf ert3*,tfo5ic ^oWJdrf^ 330»(©x, rtdo^rttfd d 

ydre fl eflrfQ , difSo&i^ddort ds;!, ^ttfrf, ««»jn «ua^ ^oidrttf £<:&«. Zuert ttcftsctfe^h ^rfjaoadid 
^djrt'tfj aJt>3od3. ^qj(5rt ffjdiuds^n o*o5of j»da(. ^qido dspd Cj^i^^Fdg os^atoSjtf di^ld, 

doses CN^rt ^?adid oir^Ji^iltffS^ SidfOJioi titaiMd. «^fU^ ?SffaFd. 

^WS;— ^ror z&Q 3^^^d ^^s3, terii* ^«^rd 

23 o rt ^Jt do 
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For beautiful lakes and Variety of herbivors 
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.MiiiHivii Pradesh Abunnds in Fascinating 
^ Flora and Fauna 



^ 1//5/7" — THE FAMOUS KANHA NATIONAL PARK 

gj For the majestic tiger, agile panther, massive ^ 



bison, gregarious deers and graceful antelopes 
thriving in the stately evergreen sal forests 
and undulating meadows of Banjar and Halon 
Valleys. jg 



BANDHAVGARH NATIONAL PARK 

For a sure date with tiger in a truly wild 
setting. 

MADHAV NATIONAL PARK 
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^ including Cheetal and Neelgai. j§ 
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— BAGDARA SANCTUARY (Sidhi District) 

For thrilling and heart - throbbing leaps of 
Black Bucks. jS 
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tfstFd •sU. id aU, ; *<ri aoasA eito. 
•j a fcj ^ ^ 

w$*r?d »*eoa,etfdta_?£d^ rfrtdrf^ritf tficradr!. atafSoUa rfSr tfjotadriocdwa di* 
tftradrl sfcb*o3»rt «j3^ e^a^. «do ea*ad arf{oO,t*dcsdi c&a* rtsaFC -akj aUj cfid — tssSift*, 

tf^drfj wrt^rf— Ao(^9 r alaiaoJj ddaofcoi ^tfrff^ ©*>* d,#di V2dcrf;?i\n 
djwia^d*. jtfwrd arrentff diaSt^F^d jdirttfrf^ fyl&oaii. tf^cS^d sttf.-wg tfrooJwift «^s 

in (13 damotaW ^sxro jaurtV dic3\, £o*udg s^roO j^o S^dic^rfd Etoaddort 28 $j»tU d;s*recO- 
ua ooSjscaii, a^tiilflcd :?xctdD *fl*;5 vnz>rt< jav rfnt^ ua ah d;^ Sadjsdi 15 tfjacli cto. 
j&asicnn jxotdooJjad ^sirt cdi rfsSrrftf otu 5»td* SortoOiod a^cOad, stud tftirriCn* h^ojC Saoj 
ajsvti*. &mv& tsaA 6,Sort f57-wta f Ff5 atodd uo aJitfe jno, ts3rt ie*a sddK:>, 3«3osaq& — -a^j 

•tfoaoJwa ?>eco— tfsrisj wda dorttg 13,350 Airt.3 oaaritf jidJSFrad 9$»dF crawd. 
Si osoiiF^n 25 tfjacli (to. rftf . ^ sJ^rierto ^di ^tf/wft 100 &a{U do. c3j?(«3. 

dja. rsd(0 ?to tfrad olftttsSrt 84 $js(*i dja. 80,ooo a«drt aas fi^craso. 15 5J3(13 djs. rf^cSg 400 

*n?0*- clrs« into* ^( a xj,tfU(S. n^anra *jrworfrtcrt ac^3. ao^crt s-odi s?addo3 =:ra 
AniOot ^Ui'»V s^iJ^aJj rtiO. 

aoocS3«rf ^rtrdSd tfo^jCs— Eooditfd rfnpd K^Soii tfa&ov^n a_^coii Soodii?d ririF.lV 
ecS^frt fStsXofl. ow.sJoCK.id »id*^ntn ^jaU, Andtj uiort wc5fle«"i^odd 3eriitf-a&t:d-ftOCfS 
»$s|a riisrf^rt 12 rfj5{U dja. ^ta*. 

ddj . JiCfaSi ejjS.EFrt^i d.ij, § t ^odo «dseqiddi sJvtFo ^t^rt jSedoi rtos riolQcajA aotJ. 
rfu^iodi ai^ drfi, n^i^^id cda JSOtJ^g ^s^ci i^ »otf cdd aiotiN ^o^arrttffl s^fo 
eariOrttfrran ^ed ^?rfi*d »Sffti. Zgodscd driF.itf e*o«a6 on^.£Ff.*rt 2500.00 djj. jiridi uaS^dja^. 

?5v2J^Ftf jjrfii^twrf fftctrtui did r\ari%»^ t!«id t^aSsr ^crfJFtfjdi, &£ "svddort dj(5 T 
rtoaatfi. ssviSrt ■rfjdiudwHA sxoJjf jidintr\d jid^S^F-. 



^tfW^: 



jT23tr do^ 3^23«)d •a^t.sJ, ^crt^jido 
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KING VULTURE Torgus Calvus 



This is a huge black vulture, which can be casiTy indentified by its 
bright red featherless head, neck, legs and thighs. White patches at the base of 
the neck and on the upper thighs are additional distinctive features. In a bird 
flying overhead, the red head, white patches on the breasts and thighs and a thin 
light coloured band along underside of stretched wings conspicuous even from 
a long distance. 

It Is a scavenger like other vultures and feeds on animal carcasses. 
However, It Is much less gregarious than the others. One might see at an 
animal carcass, one or two King Vultures feeding In the company of a large 
gathering of the other vulture species. 

The bird breeds sometimes during December and April. The nest Is 
built usually on the top of a very large tree but sometimes a short tree 
(2-3 metres) 3!so may be used. In Saurashtra the bird is also reported to breed 
on the rock ledges of hills. During the breeding season, the birds perform a 
spectacular aerial courtship display. 

The bird was never very common, but, was often seen almost through 
out Saurashtra, Kutch and North Gujarat. In recent times It has become 
extremely rare. Today its main strong holds seem to be the Glr Forest and its 
surroundings, Kala Dungar In Kutch and probably some parts of Ranch Mahals. 

We would like to have the following information on the king vulture. 

1 When and where you last saw this bird ? 

2 When and where you last saw its nest ? 

3 In your opinion what Is the status of this bird in your area ? 



A If this birds occurs In your area, would you care to look for its 
nest during the next winter t 

Any information that you might like to convey regarding this bird, may be 
kindly sent to : 



Shree Shivrajkumar Khacher 

Darbargadh JASDAN-360 050 (Gujarat) 
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Edi torial 

Ihe_BBeg<L_Qf _ cattle egrets: It is not easy to assess 
the speed of various birds, but Arvlnd Gupte, of Raeulia 
Pratap Nagar, Hoshangabad .461001 writes: f 0n March 1, 
1983 I travelled by bus from Indore to Bhopal. In the 
evening a flock of about 45 cattle egrets (Bubulcus ibis) 
started flying alongside the bus in typical V-formation. 
The road was fairly good and the bus was doing a steady 
65 km per hour- For 4 kme the birds kept up with the 
bus which then stopped to disembark some passengers. The 
egrets flew on with steady beats of their wings. 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaccaaaaaa 

Hgeful-and_hsrmful effects of b^rds on^agrlgjjl ima : 
How difficult it is to understand the harmful~and 
beneficial effects of birds on agriculture is indicated 
by a seven year study by Indra Kumar Sharma in Jodhpur. 
He has studied carefully the preferred food of ring doves, 
little brown doves, pigeons, peafowl, sparrows, bayas, 
munias, crows, mynas, rosy pastors, bee eaters and several 
more. Some birds like the black drongo, grey shrike, 
Indian roller, hoopoe, Indian robin, warblers and owls 
appear to be entirely. beneficial . But doves, pigeons 
and sparrows do a great deal of harm by destroying grain. 
Sharma concludes by saying: 'the large number of species 
which visit agricultural farms are useful as controllers 
of insect pests, and some species reduce the seeds of 
weeds, E.G. doves, partridge, sandgrouse and larks. Only 
a few are harmful and these include the house sparrow, 
parakeet and pigeon*. But Sharma says, even this damage 
is only caused in areas close to villages. 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaccaaaa 

A._vlgit_tg_Ruh8a in North Arcot district, Tam^lnadi^ 
The well known Christian Medical College in Vellore, has 
spawned a most impressive social service unit in Ruhsa. 
(Rural Unit for Health and Social Service). The objective 
is to give training in various disciplines relevant to 
the rural needs of our country and the results justify 
this endevour. The Institute is not far from the Pala 
river which appeared to be starved for water during our 
visit in the middle of August. For the last three years 
rains have been very sub-normal in this area. Proscopis 
Juliflora appeared to have subdued the local vegetation, 
and parthenium florished on both wet and dry land. There 
was plenty of bird life including redwattled lapwings, 
black drongos, common mynas, blackheaded munias, blue 
jays, redvented bulbuls, whiteheaded babblers. But 



suddenly, 
juliflora 
They were 
seemingly 
encounter 



on the ground, amidst a cluster of proscopis 

shrubs I saw a pair of pied crested cuckoos, 
silent, moved around leisurely, and copulated 
without any excitement. Another interesting 
was with a colony of bayas making their nests 
on telegraph wires above a Jowar field. Some of the nests 
were multi-storyed with as many as four chambers one 
below the other. The males had bright yellow heads and 
they proceeded to build silently without the builders 
chorus which is so often heard on these occasions, and 
which perhaps encourages the birds to give of their 
best, 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaactacc 

The great horne d_p_wl: I have just seen the splendid book 
"Sunlight and Shadows by Y.H. Ghorpade. There are some 
photographs of the Indian great horned owl (Bubo bubo), 
and as it happened, on the very day that I saw the 
photograph in the book, I was afcle to see the bird in 
a neighbours compound. It was an hour before 6unset 
(22nd August) and the bird was not bothered by the 
bright sunlight. There ie a family of these owls on 
this land, and I hope to report on them again. 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 



Birdwat ching a t Gonolai^i_^ri_D^aiSa^f^rfiin]3ii» 
£ft_LQt.iis_rigi]rt J _JaDshed i ii Tata_Rg^d^,dombav_.400-fi£Oj. 
This hot weather Gondal was unusually pleasant, none 
of the loo or high temperatures beyond 40°C. In fact, 
winds played truant from North to South West. Anyway, 
where is Gondal? If you were to put your finger in the 
very centre of Kathiawar peninsula (Saurashtra) you 
would blindly jack-pot Gondal at about 22 N and 71 E. 
The climate is dry and days of mist can be hot. This 
year was a drought year and the nearby Gondali Tank had 
dried but was flush green planted with Milo crop. Here 
I saw cattle egrets, painted francolin lesser florican, 
bustard-quail and many insectivorous birds. It was a 
carpet of green as if in August. Below the tank are some 
bunds forming basins or pools with trickling water. It 
was in these watercourses of the Gondali river that I 
did most of my birdwatching. At end of April, there was 
an influx of whiskered terns that gyrated over the ponds 
feeding and I noticed gullbilled terns, river and black- 
bellied terns also. But it was in the muddy basin below 
the lake dam that attracted lot of egrets from the little 
to the largest and even grey herons, and large flamingoes. 



At a bridge below the dam, I saw numerous water birds, 
i.*., curlew, dunlin, common, green, spotted, sand- 
pipers, and ruff but a hen dusky red shank was a new 
item, a real vagrant- Green shank, little stints and 
a solitary pintail in middle of May in deeper pool was 
strange. Groups numbering over 50 of purple moorhens, 
fearlessly fed in mud and dry land in the open. Except 
for common kites I once saw a bedraglled pair of redheaded 
merlins. There were many pheasant tailed jacanas in non 
breeding plumage waiting for the rains as they had ideal 
nesting habitat in a thick patch of water hyacinth. And 
purple and pond herons near rushes of typha. Once in 
May, a pair of openbilled storks arrived. Whereas small 
flights of lesser whistling teal and spot bills were 
usual but what was most attractive was a flock of cotton 
teal, a male or two in full plumage. They kept judiciously 
to a patch of floating aquatic plants. There were little 
grebes and cormorants, and all the three king fishers, 
pied common and whitebreasted, the latter two, nesting.' 
A pied wagtail and wiretailed swallows were also nesting 
below the bridge. On the sandbanks, common bee eaters 
nested and I saw many striated swallows and sand martins. 
In the pools close to reeds were Indian moorhens and 
coots and flights of black ibises, spoonbills, white 
ibises would alight at the water's edge, as did common 
sand grouse for drinking between 8 am t6 10.50 am. 
Solitary birds revealed that some were nesting. All 
along the 2 kilometer stretch of the riverside had 
R.W, Lapwings (nesting)and blackwinged stilts. What was 
conspicuous was the absence of eagles and large falcons 
and even buzzards. In a palace garden, I saw a pair of 
magpie robins nesting as did common parakeets, mynas 
and even a pair of shikras. At end tff May, a pair of 
grey francolins had small chicks. Earlier, groups of 
large cuckoo shrikes and crested honey buzards took 
refuge in the tall old trees. Renowned for its old and 
tall trees Gondal is the roosting place of countless house 
crows and the peafowl, as if feral, allowing handfeeding 
and displaying their gorgeous trains even in front of 
cats and dogs. I know of no better place to study peafowl, 
they are so confiding here. Owing to last November 
cyclone countless large old trees crashed and I wondered 
whether the jungle babblers had forsaken Gondal. At a 
Eucalyptus forest nursery, I only saw small minivete, 
Indian tree pipits, grey babblers, as the grove does not 
attract much bird life. At the palace I once saw a female 
paradise flycatcher. This is not a checklist of birds 
I saw but gives some idea of what can be interesting at 
Gondal riverside. The largest tank in Kathiawar is the 




Bhader only 12 miles away which attracts myriad of 
cranes and waterfowl during the winter including 
pelicans. Here I saw the large pratincoles nesting 
in March some years ago as also little terns. After 
the Monsoon, the Gondal tanks teem with waterfowl and 
the now dry tank is full of ducks and waders. Rajkot 
some 24 miles north is the nearest airport. At Gondal 
the whitebacked vultures nest in trees and most young 
had fully fledged and were on the wing. Some longbilled 
vultures and the small scavenger vultures are quite 
common . 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaagaaceaa 



— £J3trict by .AxSi-feaataiu-aogloglfll * 
. -Ig&L— £jjrvgy_ of India, Western Regional Station 

?. rergusson College Boad. Pune 41igof£MejjaranJitrft? : 
•laaingo, (Phoenicopterus roseus), a long-legged, long 
ne- tork like bird of pink hue, is rather irregularly 

distributed in India. Although it is a resident bird, 

i migrates locally during its non-breeding season probably 
depending upon the water and food conditions. The 
Flamingo has been mentioned by Abdu Ali (1975) in his 

Checklist of Birds of Maharashtra 1 and its status has 
been indicated as uncommon. 

Ketkar and Gray (1971) have recorded approximately 
sixty Flamingos at Madh (Pune district) on 7th September 
1970. This is the only authentic record of their occurrence 
and distribution in Pune district. In July 1979, P.Gole 
(pers.comm.) has observed about 1000 Flamingos again at 
Madh area. E.Bharucha (pers.comm.) has noticed about 
L8 Flamingos, about 65 kms east of Pune at Patas (Daund 
Taluka, Pune district) in August 1981. He has also 
communicated that they arrived at Patas on 2nd August 
1981 and left this place on 21st August 1981. 

In July 1982, following a news paper report about 
Flamingos, we visited Madh f (Junnar Taluka, Pune Diet. 
Maharashtra; 19 15'N, 73° 46'E) to observe the 

behaviour of thf>se rarely occurring birds. Itodh is 
situated about 110 kms North of Pune in the valley of 
Pushpawati river. This valley has many ponds and 
ricefields. At this place we noticed a flock of 195 
Flamingos accompanied by a few cattle egrets and little 
egrets. They were standing in shallow water of the 

ricefields. According to a local observer P.O. Mate 
(pers.comm.)* Flamingos arrived at this place on 




29th July 1982 and left on 31et August 1982. He has 
also communicated that the Flamingos have been 
visiting this place every year only in the rainy 
season since 1976. 

This year. (1983) in the first week of May, one 
of the authors (S.N.) noticed Flamingos at Bhigwan 
(Indapur Taluka, Pune district, Maharashtra; 18°, 20'N; 
74° 48'E) for the first time, this being the third 
record in the district. Bhigwan is located about 
100 kms to the east of Pune on Pune Sholapur highway. 
The backwaters of Ujani dam on the river Bhima have 
reached upto Bhigwan. The water is shallow in this 
area of 3 to 4 sq.km. and is surrounded by sparee 
vegetation and agricultural land. We visited this 
place several times in Hay and June 1983 and every 
time we counted between 850-900 Flamingos. They 




Flamingos respectively were noticed; probably others had 
migrated from this place. 

We do not know whether the Flamingos will 
regularly visit this place year after year. It is 
therefore necessary to keep a record every year for 
their status survey. It would also be interesting to 
study their migratory patterns and directional routes 
in Pune district. 

Ref erences : 

Abdu Ali, Humayun (1973). Checklist of the birds of 

Maharashtra with notes on their Status around Bombay, 
Bombay Natural History Society, Bombay. 

Ketkar, S.M. and Lincoln Gray (1971). Occurrence of 

the Flamingo in interior Maharashtra. J. B ombay nat . 
Hist^Soc., 68(1): 241-242. 
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Aquatic b irds in. .Burhanggr ta nk. J ab alpur. M. P. by 
Shri. D.F. Sin gh an d others. Zoological Su rvey o f India . 

1544/A. i.'^pier Town. Jabalpur 4 82001 7~Jatelpur and its 

environs have been blessed with a large number of water 
bodies, lakes, ponds, marshes abound where aquatic 
vegetation florishes. These places are the abode of a 
number of not only resident, but also of migratory birds. 
Burhagar tank was selected for the study where a consi- 
derable number of birds can be seen "throughout the year. 
Rahmani (1981) made an extensive record of the birds of 
Narora reservoir (U.P.). Basil-Edwards (1926), Donahue 
(1967), and Frome(1947) also made a general bird survey 
of Delhi and its surrounding areas, but no such record 
from Jabalpur is available. 

Burhagar tank (Lat. 23°21'N. Long.80°l'E) is 22.4 kms 
away from Jabalpur on Jabalpur-Katni road. It is about 
65 hectares in area. The north side of the tank is marshy 
having a thick belt of Lotus plants ( Nelum feo nucifera). 
The west side has a stone embankment with steps~leading 
to the water edge. Here the depth is more than 2? meters. 
The water surface here is free of plants and the people use 
this area for bathing and washing cloths. The south and 
east sides are relatively shallow where extensive 
Singhara cultivation is done. 

A year round ecological study of the tank was 
conducted in 1981. The bird survey formed a part of 
the total pond ecosystem study. Field observations 
(thrice a week) were made with the help of 10 x 50 
field binoculars. The following are some of the 
important birds which were observed in Burhagar tank 
during one year sliudy: 



Abund ance 



Dabchickf Podicepg ruficollis ) 

Large cormorant (PhalacrQcorax cay-bo) 
Little cormorant (P. ni^er ) 

Darter ( Anhinga rufa ) 

Pond heron ( Ardeo la. gr-ayii ) 

Cattle egret (gu.feul.guB. ibi s) 

Little egret ( E gret ta garzetta ) 

Painted stork ( Ibis l eucoc ePha3.u,g) 

Openbill stork (^nastomuq osc itans ) 



+++ 



+++ 



e 



White ibis ( Threskjornie mel a no c eohala ) ++ 

Black ibis (P seudi bis papillosa) ++ 

Common teal (Ana a cre cca ) +++ 

Common ahelduck (T adorna tadorn a) +++ 
Brahminy duck (Igdorna ferruginga) 
Cotton teal (Nett apu e coroma ndelianu s ) 

Comb duck ( Sarkidiornis mela n otos ) + 

Sarus crane (Qrus a,n,tigpne) + 

Purple moorhen (Porp hyrio por phyr io) +++ 
White breasted waterhen ( Amou romis. phoenicurus ) ++ 

Coot ( Fqlica atxa) +++ 
Pheasant-tailed Jacana ( Hvdrophasianus c hirurgus ) +++ 

Bronzewinged Jacana ( Metqpidius i n dicus ) +++ 

Pied kingfisher ( C ervl e rudis ) +++ 

Whitebreasted kingfisher ( Halcyon smvrnensis) +++ 

Bla ckwinged stilt ( Hi mantopus hiroantonus ) +++ 

Redwattled lapwing ( Vanellus i.ndicu.sj +++ 



(+++ Abundant, 



common 



rare) 



Out of the 26 birds listed, 16 species were 
abundant, 7 common and 3 rare. These birds were seen 
throughout the year except the common shelduck and comb 
duck which were observed during the winter season 
(Nov-Jan.). Only one pair of Sarus crane were seen. 

The painted storks, openbillaand little egrets 
were observed to nest on the babul trees ( jycacia arabica ) 
growing on the south and west sides of the tank. The 
Moorhens, Jacanas, coots and waterhens were seen to make 
their nests amongst the lotus plants (on the north side) 
which offers ample protection. This area is marshy which 
discourages the people and cattle from going there. Look- 
ing at the abundance of the aquatic birds, this place offers 
a potential waterbird sanctuary. 

A ckno wledge ments : Thanks are due to the Director, Zoological 
Survey of India, Calcutta for allowing to undertake this 
work and to the Officer-in-Charge, ZSI, Jabalpur for 
facilities. 
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Brfipri inp; of t.ai lflr_faLrds_b_v Miss .Y^gfa u . K atiyar, ftkflhaagar 
Va^_W5/g4. D.N. Ka Hatha. Pa ota. Jodhn ur "542005 • The 
cute little tailor bird with its loud cheerful ' towit- 
towit-towit* or 'pretty-pretty-pretty 1 always fascinates 
me. Whenever I water the plants in my garden this little 
bird comes chirping and takes its bath, fluttering its 
wings on the wet leaves, but gives me a good chase if 
I try to give it a direct shower. 

In July I heard twittering of this bird quite often 
in our garden. To my delight I saw it building its nest 
in the Mogra (Jasmine sambae) shrubery growing about a 
metre high. It was 14th July 1982 when I first watched 
the tailor bird building its nest by stitching two (mogra) 
leaves together. Each leaf being approximately 11 cms. 
by 8 cms. It artistically knotted the cotton thread at 
the ends to prevent the sewing getting undone by tension. 
The next day, it started filling it with pure white cotton, 
After constructing the base for its nest, surprisingly, 
it left it till the morning of 23rd July. It seemed the 
bird had deserted it due to some premonition about its 
possible destruction. Meanwhile it had got wet by tl^e 
rains. But to my delight the tailor bird resumed build- 
ing on the 23rd July, late in the afternoon. From 
where it collected the material I could not find out, 
but it brought such pure white cotton which apt^red to 
be straight from the factory. I'he bird might have 
found some cotton plants in nearby gardens. On the 
24th morning the nest was completed. The bird had used 
some fine apikelets from a broom (Phool Jharoo), rootlets 
and goat's hair (black, brown and white) along with the 
cotton to give the nest a good shape and base inside. 
I could not differentiate between the male and the 
female from the distance but I observed that the one 
with comparatively longer tail took the major part in 
neat building. 

By 25th late afternoon there was a small white egg 
with a few small reddish brown spots on it. On 26th tiie 
bird added another egg and by 28th (July) morning there 
were three beautiful eggs in the nest. But it was not 
the end, on 29th morning the score was four. Among the 
pair, the one with shorter tail started incubating the 
eggs. 

On the 9th (August) morning two very small chicks 
hatched out. They were pink all over with no trace of 
feathers at that time. Their eyos had not opened and 
they opened their small beaks for food at the slightest 
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movement in the nest thinking that their parents had 
come to feed them. On the 10th another egg hatched 
and on the 11th there. were four baby birds in the nest. 
Both the parents became very busy in bringing food for 
their young ones. They used to bring mouthful of tiny 
insects or caterpillars etc. Slowly and steadily 
feathers started growing on the chicks and their skin 
became dark which was pink before. Seeing any foe like 
the crow, cat or even human beings, the tailor birds 
used to make alarm calls and everytime a crowd of birds 
like sparrows and bulbuls used to gather on the spot. 
On the other hand, once when I went quite near to the 
nest, the chicks made a sort of hissing sound in 
agnostic behaviour which I confirmed by approaching the 
nest a few more times. Any how the tailor birds took 
great pains in brining up their young ones. 

On the 17th August they coaxed and brought out one 
of the four from the nest, from the very start teaching 
the young how to hop and fly at a low level. The next 
day two more chicks started off from the next to discover 
the new world around. The fourth one also left the nest 
on the 19th. All of them dispersed in the garden. Under 
the protection and loving care of their parents they 
started learning to fly and look for their food as 'ell 
as to keep themselves out of danger. 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 



Tailor. hird_in labora tory by Tae.i Mun dkur. , 3.24 /9 £ra ndavana , 
Poona 41 1004 : A broken window in our microti olo#y laboratory 
overlooks a mango tree. One morning during our practicals 
a tailor bird flew in through the window and landed on an 
allumunium rack, next to a glass flask stoppered with a 
large cotton wool plug. It kept pulling out bite of cotton. 
Its beak full, it flew out only to return in fifteen 
minutes for another beak load. We were sitting within 
ten feft from the bird. I managed to snap a few shots 
of the bird at work, as I had brought along my camara 
to college to snap the red wattled lapwing nest with 3 
eggs on our college roof three floors up. This nesting 
site was been used every year for atleast five years now 
and previous newsletters have contained information about 
them. 



aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 
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The pink kealed_.ducks_.by. j_a____i JiiGgk : Iri our country many 
wild birds and animals faced extinction in the beginning 
of this century. Among the birds was the uniquely coloured 
pinkheaded duck. 

As its name suggests, this beautiful duck had a pink 
head and a narrow pink neck. It also possessed a pink 
bill with a bluish tip. This bird had blackish brown 
feathers above and below the body, and also a pink and 
white patch on the wings called the speculum. This bird 
had fairly long legs, a thick body and a short tail. 
When in flight the pink colour under the wings contrasted 
beautifully with the blackish brown colour of 1he body. 

In the male, the pink on the head and neck was more 
prominent than that in the female. The head of the male 
was also partially . tufted unlike that of the females. 
The colour of the feathers above and below the body was 
also darker in the male compared to the females 1 . The 
female's speculum was duller than that of the male's, and 
the male had a black band from the chin to the breast 
which was completely absent in the female, ihe male 
also had an orange iris unlike the brownish orange iris 
of the female. One more point of differentiation was 
that the legs of the male were reddish black but those 
of the female's were brown. 



The immature pinkheaded ducks were paler than the 
adults with their heads and necks greyish pink. 

This beautiful duck was mainly found in the region 
which is now Bangladesh. This area was previously 
covered with dense forests, tall grass and swamps. Due 
to these reasons many wild animals and waterfowl resided 
here among which was the unique pinkheaded duck. This 
duck was also fount 3 , in the swampy areas of the Himalayan 
terai, Oudh, the swampy jungles between Nepal and Assam 
and in Manipur. It was also reportedly, found in Andhra 
(Nellore) and in Maharashtra ( Jalna) . 

Very little is known about the habits of this duck. 
After many years of effort, three pairs were caught alive 
and in 1925 were brought to the Poxwarren Park, Surrey 
(but the first to come to Eurpoe, was a pair which was . 
brought to the London Zoo in 1874). In captivity these 
birds flourished and some lived to over twelve years in 
Foxwarren Park. But although the males displayed to the 
females frequently, the birds never bred. 
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'The voice of the male was a whizzy whistle 1 . 
This is how one author has described the male's call. 
It was like that of the Mallard ! s but was lower and 
weaker. The fameles only gave low quacks. 

The males displayed to the females in groups. 
The courtship display was again similar to that of the 
Mallard's but was more simple. During display the 
males puffed out the short feathers of their head, 
shortened their necks and rested them on their backs. 
After this they streached their necks and uttered their 
call. The females posed during this time as the female 
dabbling ducks do. 

The nesting of these ducks took place from April to 
July. The nest was a round structure built out of grass, 
and was placed on the ground under the protection of 
clumps of grass. It was generally built some distance 
away from the water. The nest contained a clutch of 
five to ten white, smooth and almost perfectly spherical 
eggs generally measuring 47 x 43 mm. Both the male and 
the female performed an 'injury-feigning' display to 
draw away intruders near the nest. During the breeding 
season these birds were usually seen alone or in pairs 
unlike in the winter when they collected in groups of 
six to ten birds or even more. 



The relationship of this duck with other ducks is 
uncertain. In many of its habits and some anatomical 
features it resembles the dabbling ducks, for example 
in the form of its feet. In captivity it was found 
feeding like dabbling ducks, not diving into the water 
for its food, but the structure of its windpipe suggests 
that it could dive for its food like the diving ducks. 
However these ducks have never been known to have dived 
for food in ordinary circumstances therefore they are 
considered as dabbling ducks. 

In captivity these birds never quarreled among them- 
sleves or with other ducks and it is known that they 
never mixed with Other species of duck in the wild. 

These ducks have been known to be partially 
migratory. They were never abundant and though considered 
the least taBty of ducks were killed by sportsmen only 
because of their rarity. This was one of tjje main reasons 
of their decline. 
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Secondly, when the population of Bangladesh began 
to grow, the forests and grasslands were 
swamps were drained 



of this duck's 



which 
habitat- 



resulted in the destruction 



Tt is a Ditv that the modem methods of captive 
breeding were not developed at that time. Otherwise 
these ducks could have been bred in captivity. 

The last reliable sighting of this duck in the 

wild was made in June 1935 by C.M. Inglis in the 

Darbhanga district of Bihar. (The last of the captive 
specimen died in 1944). 

In 1956 the killing, capture and collection of 
pcrs of this duck was declared illegal by the Indian 
Government but by then the bird was certainly extinct 
as inthe 1950's an attempt by the B.N.H.S. to obtain 
sightings of this bird failed. 

In writing this article the following books have 

been consulted: 

'The Waterfowl of the World 1 (Volume II) by 
Jean Delacour. 

'The Book of Indian Birds' - by Dr.Salim Ali 
'Vanishing Birds' - by Tim Halliday. 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaccaaaactaaa 



The Indian Roller by Ran^t^aniels^^TSZS^iL^inliaa „ 
B a B F ^ % ^^ ' SmSy RCttg i The Indian Roller, 
^fejrly Eo\m as the 'Blue Jay' is a very common bird 
practically seen through out our country. This bird 
belongs to the order coraci formes and family coracidae. 
The kingfishers, bee eaters, hoopoe and hornbills also 
belong to the same order but each form a separate lamiiy. 
Most of these birds are insectivorous and have strongly 
built beaks for the purpose. The coloration is usually 
bright. There are a few representatives of the family 
Coracidae in Indi* . Apart from the Indian Roller (in 
which there are different races) we have the Kashmir 
roller in the North and the less seen broad billed roller 
along the Western Ghats. 
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The Indian Roller 
though known as the Blue-Jay 
is not by any chance a Jay. 
True Jays are related to the 
crows aid nowhere near the 
rollers or kingfishers. This 
bird is a gaudy bird end 
cannot be mistaken for any 
thing else. As the name 
suggests it is blue. The 
top of the head or crown shows 
a patch of blue. The back is 
brown and so are the throat 
and breast. The throat is 
streaked. The wings and tail, 
a combination of pale and darker 
shades of blue, are very stri- 
king in flight. The abdomen 
is pale blue and the beak is 
black. In size it is as big as 
a pigeon. 



The Indian Roller is seen more commonly in open 
cultivated or drier areas. It likes to sit on trees, 
stumps, fences, lamp posts, electric wires and periodi- 
cally pounce down upon insects on the ground which are 
finished off back on the 'post 1 . Fields when ploughed or 
harvested attract a good number of this bird. Being 
primarily insectivorous it brings about great deal of 
check on the insect population especially on agri cultural 
lands. The bird has a very unattractive throat and the 
call is usually uttered in a series of coarse screams in 
flight or in abrupt 'chucks' when at rest. A spectacular 
aerobatic performance of somersaults and dives is very 
often performed during the breeding season. The breeding 
season normally falls between the months of March and July. 
I have seen courting pairs of rollers in March. The male 
I saw mounted the female holding it by the head with its 
beak which in turn took up a submissive pose with its 
head stretched out horizontally. Copulation was achieved 
and in the process a series of a milder version of the 
usual screams was uttered. Nesting is done in natural 
tree-hollows. A dead palmyrah (Borassus) palm is much 
preferred. 



aaaaaaaacraaaaaaaaaaaaacca 
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Cor respondence 

The crow s by T.V.Jose : Now we are right in the nesting 
season of common house crows. This is the time they 
choose their nesting sites, make their nests, mate, 
lay their eggs, incubate, feed the brood, and lastly 
their young ones fly away. Strangely, brooding crows 
are attacked by members of their own species from time 
to time. But the brooding bird does not fly away 
from i-s tormentors, but steadfastly keeps on the eggs, 
Ie it that the attack is timed when the partner is 
away from the vicinity of the nest? And at the sight 
of him (or her) is the operation wound up? If not, 
what makes the plunder stop? I for once find this 
corvian behaviour strange, since I have never come a#ross 
similar incidents among other birds. 

Do not such attacks aim at removing the bird on the 
eggs? In that event what will be the attackers 1 next 
step? Will they destroy the eggs? 

Or is the attack only to drive away the bird 
from her eggs and prevent brooding, with the eggs 
getting addled? 

Is it a method devised by nature to reduce reprodu- 
ction and stabilize corvian population which is increas- 
ing at a rapid pace in the absence of any serious danger 
to the species from other predatory ones? 

I have been unable to understand how crows pick 
their mates. Would some of the readers enlighten me 
through these columns? That will help me understand 
many other aspects of these most common, and roost 
intelligent birds. 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaactaccacacxaa 

Eye s a s evaporators by Achar ya.Dwarak anatfrj Udipi 5761Q1 : 
The bird's eyes also help in regulating the body 
temperature. When a bird has to fly long distances(as in 
migration) the excess body heat is dissipated through 
the eyes by evaporation of well supplied tears. This 
point has not been mentioned in the May-June 83 issue 
of Newsletter in the relevant article. 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaacecca 



K x tra ct .from gletter f rom Taej M und k ar t o L av kuma r 
Khachgr^lj^Z'l.i-I^r andavana, P ° ona 4110 041. During my 
stay in Bombay filth May — 25th June) I was able to 
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make a weekend trip to Karnala which was fairly 
interesting, as it was the first time that I heard a 
barking deer call at 8.00 am, in" the evenings we 
watched wild boar feed under a mango tree. We saw a pitta 
and a few.glimses of the shama whose call was lovely. 
The racket tailed drongo had a nest 'with young, the 
rather broken down nest at first did not appear to be 
inhabited till the parents came along with food. 
The spotted babbler, scimitar babbler, grey fronted 
green pigeon, emerald dove were amongst the other birds 
seen. 



We accompanied Mr. H.Abdul AZi one night on a trip 
around Bovivili National Park in a jeep with a 12 volt 
search light that helped us locate 3 wild boar, 3 hare and 
30 odd cheetal along the lake side. We did not come 
across any leopard. We heard the brown hawk owl, Indian 
cuckoo, barred jungle owlet call at 12.30 am from different 
areas of the park. 

I managed to buy a pair of vernier calipers and 
take a census, of 10 house crow nests in the golf course 
at Colaba on the 9th June 1983. 4 nests were empty, 

2 had young, one with 3 young, one with only one. 4 nests 
had eggs. One with one, one with two, two with three eggs. 
The size average of six eggs were 36.8 x 26.4 mm. The size 
given .in the handbook is 37.2 x 27 mm.. But I don't feel 
that 6 eggs is enough evidence for any thought about size 
change . 

Back to Poona again; the late monsoons have kept the 
yellow wattled lapwings nesting from raid May to yesterday 
when we found a nest with 3 eggs. The bird allowed us to 
come within 3 feet of it without taking of from the nest. 

The Franklin wren warblers are chirping about so I 
have started looking for their nests. Not one bird 
seems to be carrying nesting material yet. On the other 
hand the ashy wren warblers have finished nesting, 

3 chicks of 4 in a nest in my garden got their first 
flying lessons today. 

The magpie robin in the nest box is probably having 
a second brood having laid 3 eggs after the first brood 
of chicks mysteriously dissapaared one day, two days 
after we discovered that a white breasted kingfisher had 
discovered that a good collection of fish filled my pond 
above which was the nest box. According to Salim All's 
book the kingfisher does take young birds so this possi- 
bility cannot be ruled out. 
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The Indian robins are also nesting. The pied 
crested cuckoos have arrived some time ago and are 
a pretty sight against -the grey rain clouds. 

Found two nests of the little minivet along the 
NDA road one with 3 chicks in it, one was still being 
built. A friend found a nest of a white breasted waterhen 
with 5 eggs. I will be going tomorrow to try and photo- 
graph it. 

We had been last Sunday to a place called Bhigwan, 
106 kms on the Sholapur road south east of Poona where 
we saw two groups of greater flamingos. One of 16 birds 
the other of 24. I managed to get fairly close and take 
some shots the results of which I am still waiting for. 
It seems that around 3000 birds were seen here about 
6 -weeks ago, reports from a friend were that 300-400 
was probably a more correct figure. But it is very 
difficult to say as the area where the Flamingos are, 
is very large and they are not in one large flock but 
many small ones, 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaa 
Breeding_n^e^ijTfceJir^^ 

41i.ytt a m_3atik SjL _W t i&tchery...Koad . Meerut 250 001: 
Finn's Bayas (Ploceus megarhynchus)". The breeding of 
this bird has been observed by the author since June 1979 
in Hastinapur mershland, 35 kms north east of Meerut. 
Most of my observations were related to a Seesam tree 
(Dalbergia sissoo) atop which they bred every June-July 
in more than 30 nests. It was a joy to observe the 
displaying males in brilliant yellow, and the females 
busy with their chores. In 1981 man f s destructive 
hands felled the tree. When the males arrived in June 
they attempted to make nests on a nearby Mango tree and 
a tall Jamun tree. They succeeded building half a dozen 
nests only on thp mango tree. The birds, this summer colo- 
nised both the mango and jamun trees with, a dozen nests, 
most of them on the jamun. As is the case every year, the 
breeding was over by the end of the 3rd week of July. The 
mango and jamun leaves are tougher to break but the birds 
deleafed the tree tops as they used to do with the Seesam. 
It is a case of partly successful adaptation. How long 
will it hold out is to be seen. Already since 1979, there 
is a very great deal reduction in Finn's baya breeding on 
trees in marshland, and it is now a rare sight to find 
a tree with their colony. Why the birds choose a parti- 
cular tree for breeding is nature's unsolved mystery, 
because about fifty yards farther than the nesting tree 
there ire seesam trees with the same marsh ecosystem, feeding 
ground and nesting material growing. 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaactaetaactactaa 
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Bird sAn_the_gkhla. barrage by J.L. Sjiufo, 0-494, n P f P nnp 
£olony A JIew_£eA&i_il£_2£4: My friend, Sudhir Kali and"" 
myself, along with my two boya aged 9 and 7 F scootered 
to the Okhla barrage on the Yamuna in New Delhi. A short 
distance upstream from the barrage ,is a largish island 
in the middle of the river; about half of the island is 
cultivated while the other half is covered with reed and 
open grass meadows. These are virtually no trees, A 
small village with about half a dozen huts has come up 
in one corner of the land . 



We got carried to the island in a flat-bottomed 
boat. We spent about an hour and a half on the island 
itself. The date was 22nd May 1993 and the time 6.00 am. 
Among the more interesting experiences were: 

a) Small Indian skylarks (Alauda gulgula) caught our 
attention. There were any number of them, and we saw 
one delivering its nuptial song in the sky. One of 
the skylarks gave a rather impressive performance. We 
first caught sight of it when it was about 20' above 
the ground and with wings fluttering it had started 
its spirited warbling. For the next minute it kept 
going higher and higher till it became a mere speek in 
the sky. There it remained stationary at one place, 
continuing its warbling. After several minutes it 
showed signs of descending. Once the descent started, 
it was fast, and in 30 seconds it was on the ground. 
The total time the bird was in the air was 9-J- minutes. 

b) Later we found a nest of a skylark under a tussock 
of grass. It had 3 chicks, fully feathered. The chicks 
lying one on top of the other and showed no signs of life 
while we examined the nest. Seems to show that the sky- 
larks continue their display flight after chicks have 
hatched. 

c) Saw a yellow wagtail (Motacilla flava). At this 
time of the year it should not be here at all. Anyway 

it was in breeding plumage, bright yellow below, olive back 
and grey head complete with white supercilium. The reason 
for its being left behind soon became obvious. One of 
its wings was drooping badly making it unable to fly. It 
was probably the safety of the island that saved it from 
becoming an easy prey to some hungry cat. 

d) Found two nests of red wattled lapwings. One had 

4 eggs and one three. Both nests were in rather exposed 
locations and not hidden. Also, both were in the middle 
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of old, dried up cow-dung heaps. Camouflage was very 
good. We found a dog on the island but it was doing 
no apparent harm to these ground nesting birds. 

e) Found a pied bushchat (Saxicola caprata) pair. The 
male had an insect in its beak on one occasion but we 
could not locate its next. 

f ) Among other interesting birds seen were purple heron, 
pheasant tailed jacana, various terns including gull- 
billed and river, painted stork, cotton teal, a pair 

of spot-bille, etc. 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaactaaaaaaa 

Yellow bittern nesting in Pune by Sfrri Tael Mundkur- 
lg4Z9^_gJrand.avana._PQona 411 0Q4: Two weeks ago at the 
Telco lake, we found the nest of a yellow bittern with 
3 chicks. I managed to get a few photos but they are 
not too clear. [This is an interesting find. The 
yellow bittern (Ixobrychus sinensis) is not usually 
..found in Poona. 2he Synopsis says that it was found 
once in Northern Bombay in August] Editor. 

aaaaaaactaaaaaaaaaaccaaaaaaa 

E xtracts from a letter by Graham Kadge to Lavkumar Kacher , 
-LEirway gn d ' . G eorge Kill, Creaito n. Devon EX17 2 DS : 
I have checked with Ripley's Synopsis and ray total list 
of birds seen comes to 140 of which 74 were additions to 
my life list. 28 of these were seen during the few days 
I spent at Chandigarh on my return journey. It was too 
hot there to do anything energetic but I got out early in 
the morning and saw some very nice birds. The moet 
interesting was a couple of Indian pittas in the rough 
ground behind the rock garden, and I also had black 
partidge and stone curlew there. In the foothills I had 
a splendid male paradise flycatcher, blossomheaded 
parakeet and grey-headed flycatcher warbler. Birds 
were abundant where I was staying in the suburbs at 
Chandigarh - golden orioles, green barbets, little green 
bee eaters, brahminy mynas, Indian robins etc. etc. in 
the gardens, four species of parasitic cuckoo in the 
area - cuckoo, common hawk and Indian cuckoos and koel, 
plus coucal in the rough area; common and jungle babblers 
very common and yellow-eyed babbler also seen and four 
species of dove: spotted, red turtle, collared and little 
brown. 
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I visited Richard (Waller) a few days ago and had a 
good chat about my visit and the birds I saw. He was 
quite envious of the black and yellow grosbeak and the 
beautiful niltava as he has not Been either, and I must say 
they were among the best birds I saw in the hills, though 
the fire-capped tits and the yellow-naped yuhina both 
surprised me more as I simply could not place either of 
them when first encountered. It was immensely exciting 
too to see all those raptors and the two breeding records 
of booted eagle may be an extension of the known breeding 
range as the Synopsis records only 'Occasional breeding 
records from India in the north (Punjab^ -With no mention 
of breeding in the Western Himalayas. 

aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaccactaaaaaaa 









Madhya Pradesh : The Guardian State 

M. P. with 1.544 lakh sq. km. of forest area comprising about 
40 percent of total upper catchments of major river systems of India 
has aptly been termed as the guardian state guiding and guarding 
the ecology of the country. 



Madhya Pradesh : The Heart of India 

Let us keep it throbbing and pulsating with ever active green lungs - 
the forests by preserving them. 



Our Forestry Sector Contributes : 

About 2,000 million of revenue to the State. 

About 70 million man-days of employment to weaker sections of 

society in remote rural areas. 

Generates an economy worth Rs. 900 million. 

Our Modest Achivements 

More than 3 lakhs ha. of plantations raised during last two decades. 

Largest number of national parks and game sanctuaries as compared 

to any sister State. 

Ambitious Social Forestry Programme. 

Planning of nearly 350 million seedlings in the current season. 



FORESTS ARE FOR OUR WELFARE : LET US SAVE THEM 
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Edito rial 

EucalxEtua_§nd_bir^£-r-The Eucalyptus controversy continues 
and H.U.Mathur of the Forest Research Institute has sent 
me a number of reprints indicating that .Eucalyptus does 
not result in soil erosion or in damaging the environ- 
ment in any manner. I have also received some data from 
Australia, which is yet to be digested. Apparently in 
this country, the home of the Eucalyptus, conservationists 
are worried about a new invader in Pinus radiata which 
it is feared will displace Eucalyptus and upset the 
natural balance. 

I find that I am now getting less hostile to the 
Eucalyptus, because it is not a fact that in Eucalyptus 
plantations 'no birds sing 1 . During a recent visit to 
Hassan district, for example I was able to see that in 
a stud farm where 30,000 eucalyptus had been planted, 
the ground cover was excellent. There were a lerge 
number of eucalyptus citreodora together with other 
species of eucalyptus and it has a fair assortment of 
birds. Also during a recent visit to Bandipur I saw 
that the 3rahminy myna and the grey headed myna ate the 
berries of Eucalyptus teriticornis and some birds probed 
into the inflorecence for nectar. We should not there- 
fore condemn all species of eucalyptus out of hand. Of 
course they have no place in our national parks and 
sanctuaries. We need more facts before we can entertain 
opinions and I revert to my earlier request to readers 
to send me notes about birds which they see in eucalyptus 
plantations. 



Clever birdg: In the July-August issue of Bird Watchers 
Digest, there is an incredible account about the 
resourcefulness of birds when it comes to feeding the 
family. Writing about 'A Bad Lands Bird 1 - Lillie Jones 
refers to a wren which collected Insects from the 
radiators of all the cars which halted at a motel. 'As 
soon as a car pulled in and the motor was turned off, it 
hopped under the vehicle, up inside the bumper, and in 
front of the radiator. Service stations in the good old 
days didn't give this kind of service* At first we 
could not determine what was so attractive about these 
dirty, hot vehicles in this desolate land. The bird 
certainly was not looking for warmth on this day. Then 
came our awakening. When it reappeared from under the 
vehicle, the bird's mouth was running over with exotic 
insects from all over the United States and Canada. It 



than flew away across a sandy peak to waiting mouths to 
feed. It amazed us at ita ingenuity for making use of 
this otherwise unavailable food for its babies. 






The C omp act Ed ito n of the Handbook : This new production 
in spite of its formidable price will be a great help to 
all seriouB bird watchers. I give the following infor- 
mation from the blurb of the cover: 'There are estimated 
to be about 8600 species of birds living in the world 
today, arranged under 28 Natural Orders. Of these, some 
1200 species in 20 Orders and numerous Families are known 
to occur in the Indian subcontinent. The Handbook 
describes the 1200 species: detailed feather-by-feather 
descriptions are not attempted, and the work confines 
itself to recording concisely the distribution, habits, 
breeding biology, diet, voice etc. of the birds in the 
area. The complete work contains 113 colour plates, which 
illustrate some 985 species under 72 families. With the 
help of these and the systematic keys in the text, the 
bird-watcher and the scientific ornithologist should be 
able to identify most of the birds they see and all those 
that they handle. Maps show the distribution of many 
migratory and spatially restricted forms and a number 
of line drawings illustrate diagnostic features such as 
bills and feet. 

In the Compact Edition the text of the Handbook 
appears in a photographically reduced form, with four 
pages of the original occupying one page of the Compact 
Edition. The text type and black-and-white illustra- 
tions in the main body of the work have been reduced to 
seventy percent of their original size and remain legible 
to the normal eye. The colour plates, however, appear 
in the same size as in the original editions 1 . 

Preston Ahimaz in Mauritiuq: The bulletin of the Madras 
Naturalists' Society of October 1983 says - 'our member, 
Mr. Preston Ahimaz, who is with Jersey Wildlife Preser- 
vation Trust, Channel Islands, undergoing a course on 

captive breeding of endangered species has been 

deputed to make a preliminary survey of the Mauritius 
Parakeet (Psittacula echo) from September to December 
1983. These birds number 6-8 individuals in the world. 
He will be working under Mr. Carl Jones, who is presently 
working on one of the World's most endangered bird of 
prey - Mauritius Kestrel. 



International .meeting. .on .bustards in Peahawa.r.1. Pakistan,. 
££i2fegr_ii§2: Salim Ali was naturally one of those 
invited to the meeting. Apparently, the Pakistan 
government is in a dilemma over saving the Houbara bustard. 
The rich shaikhs from Arabia come yearly with their 
falcons to hunt this bustard and Pakistan like other 
countries is lured by their foreign exchange. It was 
therefore thought that if an intern? tional conference 
made an impartial assessment of the status of this bird, 
the Government could take action without ruffling the 
feathers of the sheikhs. Incidentally Salim Ali was 
impressed by the attitude of the Pakistani officials 
towards conversation. The President Gen. Zia Haq took 
a keen interest in the proceedings. The meeting revolved, 
and the Pakistan Government agreed to a moratorium on 
the hunting of the Houbara for a period of 5 years, after 
which the situation would be reviewed. The magnitude of 
hunting pressure can 'be gauged from this report on 
Houbara Bastards by Paul D.Goriup in the book Bastards 
in Decline: 

1 £rsssure„on_ the ..population: In common with several other 
bustard species, the Houbara is a game bird. Thus, it 
has to bear the burden of mortality from hunting, in 
addition to the normal natural population controls(food 
availability, predation and disease). It is particularly 
favoured as a quarry by Arab falconers ('shikaris') who 
prize the spectacle of two powerful birds engaged in 
mortal combat, although the falcon (usually a Saker 
(Sai^o chexrjJg), but Peregrines (P.pere grius ) are 
occasionally flown) generally triumphs. The rising 
popularity of this ancient sport among the now wealthy 
Arabian ruling classes, and the increasing scarcity 
of the 'Talur* in the Gulf countries, has led them to 
seek hunting grounds further afield. The large population 
wintering in Pakistan has become a prime target for 
sheikhs from Abu Dhabi, Baharin, Dubai, Kuwait, Qatar 
and Saudi Arabia. However the effort and commitment of 
the shikaris is now such that each year an estimated 
3,000 individuals are caught and killed, while at least 
several hundreds more birds are killed by local sportsmen. 

This substantial bag has given rise to great 
consternation amongst wildlife conservationists over 
the species' future, so that finally, late in 1979, the 
Sind Wildlife Management Board, on the authority of 
the President's Office, requested help from IUCN/WWF 
in instigating a project for the conservation of the Houbara 
bustard. This assistance was duly provided, using 
technical expertise from the ICBP bustard group'. 



.Status of _gtork8 A _ibisee and, spoonbil^g: In the May- 
June issue, we carried a request from Charles S. Luthin 
regarding the status of these birds. Mr.Shantilal Varu 
of Madhapur, Kutch-Bhuj 570020, has taken the trouble 
to send information about these birds %& the Kutch area 
of Gujarat. His report deals with painted storks, 
white storks, open bill storks, black necked storks, 
glospy, white and black ibis, and spoon bills. Inciden- 
tally as Shri Varu writes, the concentration of birds 
in Kutch depends very much on rainfall and the population 
varies substantially from year to year depending on 
monsoon conditions. I hope other readers too will write 
direct to the Director of the Working Group. For 
convenience the address is repeated:- Director, Working 
Group on Storks, Ibises and Spoonbills Vogelpark, 
Walsrode Am Reiselbach, West Germany. 



Coast al birds in and around Mad ra s by V. Santhararo t Ho. 68 , 
iLai_f lQQT.1 _.Sa nthome High ROad ■ M adras 600 028: The 
coastal areas around Madras and its environs have a 
rich and varied birdlife. The isolated beaches, the 
estuaries, shallow lagoons, the adjoining marshal lands, 
fresh water tanks and open meadows have always been a 
source of fascination and joy for the birdwatcher. 
Apart from the winter visitors, these areas host 
thousands of passage migrants in late autumn and again 
in spring. 

Frigate birds are typical marine birds, seldom 
seen on land, except while breeding. But the least 
frigate bird (Fregata ariel) noticed in flight on two 
occasionr were casual visitors, perhaps blown to land 
by stormy weather conditions. 

Many species of water birds such as cormorants, 
egrets, herons, storks, pelicans, flamingoes occur in 
Madras. The grey pelican is a fairly common bird at 
Pulicat, where it feeds in the shallow areas. The 
Nelapattu pellcanry, one of the last known homes of 
this fast vanishing species is located close to this 
lake. Flamingoes are also fairly common around Madras 
and both species have been recorded here. The lesser 
flamingo appears to be scarcer of the two. The reef 
herons are invariably seen at Pulicat during winter 
and 1-2 are found at the Adyar Estuary, near the mouth 
of the river. The little green bittern is a shy and 



retiring bird of the tidal creeks and mangroves of the 
Estuary. The rare white stork may be seen at the edge 
of tanks, marshes and occasionally on meadows. 

Ducks and teals of various species pour in during 
winter and the 'V formation of these birds on the wing 
is not an unusual sight for the Madras birdwatcher. 
SpotbiU, garganey, pintail, shoveler, wigeon and 
tufted ducks are some of the commoner species that may 
be met with here. Once at Pulic-t, I came across a 
couple of brahminy ducks and at Chembarambakkam tank, 
near Madras, white-eyed pochards were seen once. 

Brahminy kites are useful scavengers at the 

harbours and fishing hamlets. Another raptor of the 
coastal areas and estuaries is the magnificent white- 
bellied sea eagle. A pair are known to haunt the Adyar 
Eetuary and the sighting of an immature eagle confirmed 
my suspicions that this bird must be nesting close by, 
I have seen the osprey twice at Pulicat and once at 
Manali in winter. On 7th June, 1982, X spotted one 
at the Pichavaram Mangrove Swamps, while cruising 
around in canoes, suggesting that this species might 
be a resident bird there. 

Waders or shorebirds are perhaps our most abundant 
winter visitors. They range from the curlew, the 
largest, to the little stint, the smallest. Many species 
of plovers, sandpipers, snipes, stints and godwits are 
regular visitors to our estuaries, marshes and tanks. 
Avocets are uncommon passage migrants. The rare ringed 
plover (Charadrius hiaticula), which may be confused 
for the little ringed plover, has been recorded at 
Adyar. It is seen on mudflats, sandbars and edges of 
water in the Adyar river. The r^d-necked phalarope 
(Phalaropus lobatus) has been seen just once in a pool 
of water at Velacherry. The Oyst-rcatcher is another 
rare bird that inhabits the seashore, estuaries etc. 
of the East coast of India and has been recorded twice 
at Adyar Estuary. 

Gulls and terns are very much a part of our coastal 
environment, though some of them are found inland. Pour 
species of gulls and thirteen tern species have so far 
been identified within 100 km radius of Madras. The 
brown headed gull is a common bird of Madras in winter. 
Gullbilled, whiskered, Caspian and lit:le terns are the 
commoner terns. The whitewinged black tern is undoubtedly 
a passage migrant. The large crested and lesser crested 
t"rns are seen occasionally, resting on sandbars of the 
Aayar river. 



It is distressing to note that inspite of legislation, 
the exploitation of birds by man is still going on. This 
is more severe in the case of waders, which are being 
netted in thousands all along our coastline by local 
trappers to be sold in the local marls ts and the waterfowl 
which are the targets of trigger-happy sportsmen. Further 
the pollution of our rivers and beaches, draining of 
marshes and construction of housing colonies in open 
meadows foretell a grim future for our winged visitors 
from the north. 



£lra_watchlng ^n Jamaica (West Indjg S | bv Prof.Dinesh 
Mohan L _Central Building^gegearch Ins ti t ute. R oorkee 

247 667.1 I ndia: I have recently returned from Jamaica 
after a year's stay in that beautiful island known for 
its mountains, sun, white sand, and beaches. Jamaica 
is a small island lying eastweet in the Carribean sea, 
almost next door to Cuba. It is 250 miles long and 
59 miles across at its widest portion, with a mountain 
running east west almost along its entire length. The 
highest peak of the mountain is called blue mountain 
peak which is about 7500 ft. height. The entire blue 
mountain area is very rich in birds, trees and flowers. 

I had interesting bird-watching trips with members 
of their 'GOSSB 1 birdwatchers society. 'GOSSE' was an 
eminent birdwatcher and his book on birdwatching is almost 
a treatise like the one by Whistler in India. James Bond 
was another famous birdwatcher of Jamaica and his book 
on 'Birdwatching in West Indies' is very popular amongst 
amateur birdwatchers in Jamaica. This James Bond is 
the same person who was made famous by Ian Flemming, the 
author of James Bond popular series. Ian Flemming wrote 
most of his novels from Jamaica and James Bond happened 
to be his close friend. The name of his friend appealed 
to him greatly and he chose to make him the hero of his 
famous novels. 

Jamaica has some attractive birds though it has none 
of house sparrows, mynahs and house cro»e. It does not 
have snakes either. It has plenty of mongoose and it 
appears that they have been partly responsible for 
elimination of snakes on the island. The National bird of 
Jamaica is the streamer tail humming-bird, popularly known 
as Doctor Bird. It is a lovely small bird with a long 
twin tail and it reminded me of our own paradise fly catcher, 
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Other common birds on the island are quits, orioles 
wood peckers, todys saffron finches, eagles, cattle egrets 
parakeets, white chinned thrush. Special mention mu?t 
be made of a type of owl called pattoo. It is the size 
of a crow and lies vertical along the stem of a tree and is 
very quiet during the day. There are 24 specieB of birds 
endemic to Jamaica and their list is given below along 
with their popular names: 



1. Pigeon, ring tailed 

2. Dove, crested quail 

3. Parrot, yellow billed 

4- Parrot, black billed 

5- Cuckoo, chestnut bellied 

6. Cuckoo > -lizard, Jamaican 

7. Owl, Jam. 

8. Humming-bird, Jam., mango 

9. Humming-bird, streamer-tail 

10. Tody, Jam. 

11. Woodpecker, Jam. 

12. Becard, Jam. 

13. Flycatcher, rufous tailed 

14. ELeanea, yellow crowned 

15. Crow, Jam. 

16. Thrush, white chinned 

17. Thrush, white eyed, Jam. 

18. Vireo, white eye 

19. Warbler, arrow headed 

20. Orange quit 

21. Euphonea, Jam. 

22. Black bird, Jam. 

23. Finch, yellow shouldered 

24. Vireo, blue mountain 



Ring tail 
Mountain witch 



Old man bird 

Old woman bird 

Pattoo, brown owl 

Humming bird 

Doctor bird 

Robin red breast 

Woodpecker 

Judy, mountain duck 

Big head fool 

Jabbering crow 
Hopping dick 
Glass eye 

Ants bird 

Long mouth blue quit 
Short mouth blue quit 
Wild pine seargent 
Yellow back 



A run 



Du .5 k Y. C II*£ martin colle cting i t s ne at ma terial b 
EHiliagrBan^fjeejZgpggarcjri^ 
o£-Jlgscie.nces J ._Rr!lkot-3600Q57 Guja rat: On 25th September 
1983 when I was assisting one of the M. Sc. final year 
students of my department for his dissertation assignment, 
surveying the avifauna and the vegetational^occurrence in 
aad around the Lalpari Dam Reservoir (22.17 N, 70.48 E) 
situated on the outskirts of Rajkot city in an urban 
habitat, I noticed a brown colored bird slightly smaller 
than a sparrow, banking and wheeling over me, finally 
settling within a few meters of the reservoir where a 
small pool of water has been formed. It kept flying away 
to the quarry adjacent to the reservoir. To have a clear 
vision of the bird in the pool without causing any 



disturbance I settled myself a few meters away from the 
pool. Focusing my binocular (12 x 50) on the bird in 
the pool, I identified it as a dusky crag martin (ffir undp ) 
gon color from its muddy brown underparts, light brown 
upperparts with a slightly forked tail. The bird was 
scrapping away the soft mud from the margin of the pool 
with its beak vigorously moving its head right and left. 
The scrapped soft mud took a shape of a small ball in 
its beak and the bird flew away with it towards the 
quarry. When it was on the way to the quarry another 
dusky crag martin appeared, scrapped .the soft mud x'rom 
the margin of the pool in the same manner and followed 
the same path to the quarry- This activity was 
continued by the two dusky crag martins- Bach time they 
collected the soft mud it took a shape of a small ball 
in its beak after which they carried it to the quarry. 
Focusing my binoculars on the perpendicular walls of the 
quarry where the birds flew after c arrying the mud I 
noticed that, they were busy making a nest. Both the 
birds no doubt were a pair because they were engaged in 
constructing the same nest. Without this clue, it 
would be impossible to identify the sex of these birds 
because the sexes look alike. The nest was taking the 
form of a saucer attached bracketwise to the quarry wall. 
Forming the scrapped soft mud into a small ball shape seems 
to be a convenient way of carrying it to the nesting site. 



Qld memories by ZF : It is possible that some of this may 
have appeared in a previous Newsletter, but I hope that 
at least the new subscribers will not resent the repetition. 
Like all good sport, birdwatching too, is being ruined by 
the spirit of competition. The largest Day List, and the 
longest Life List is what people are after, and parties of 
birdwatchers are jetting around the world to beat their 
rivals in this game. One of the rules of the game is that 
a bird which has been touched by the human hand is no longer 
in the category of a wild bird, and so one unfortunate rail, 
a rare vagrant whose presence was noted and advertised, was 
unceremoneously handled by a life lister so that those who 
followed him to the spot would not be entitled to add it 
to their list. One fanatic writes: 'It is not possible to 
describe the feeling inspired during the microsecond when 
the image of a new bird moves from the cells of the retina 
to register upon those of the cerebrum 1 . 

In a ■. '. am a more serious birdwatcher than these 

life listere for I enjoy watching the same birds over and 
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over again. When the light is right, and when you have 
focussed on a rolden oriole on a capurina tree where the 
foliage is thin and does not obstruct your view, and when 
the back drop ia the morning blue of the sky, one cannot 
give up the pleasure of shifting the focus away to other 
creatures in the hope of seeing a rarer one. In a way 
there is more to learn by watching the same birds intensively 
rather than by flitting butterfly like from item to item 
If I remember right, my highest day list has been 93, on 
a inrm in the U.P., and my highest around Bombay has been 
75- I make this confession to indicate that I am a poor 
watcher, because Peter Jackson clocked 175 species around 
Delhi in a single day in February. 

My most enjoyable moments with birds have been in 
our garden in Bombay and Bangalore and I have written 
often about this. With regard to calculated attempts to 
see birds, Koyna was a rare experience. The hills and 
valleys around the Koyna dam in Maharashtra abound with 
birds, and February is a good time to be there, for the 
bright red flowers of the Bombax, Erythrina and the 
Flame of the Forest are all a glow, and red flowers are 
a great attraction for nectar drinking birds. In fact 
there are few birds which are not fond of drinking nectar. 
Drongos, crows, mynas, starlings, and sunbirds of course 
add lustre to these flowering trees and to use an Indian 
expression ' sone per sohaga charate bain'. One day I was 
intrigued by a pair of wiretailed swallows which kept 
visiting a boulder in the middle of the river. I thought 
there might be a nest, so I stripped and swam across. It 
was exciting to discover the little nest and two eggs. 
Whether on the wing or on the ground wiretailed swallows 
are one of our most elegant resident birds, their steel 
blue feathers, snow white underside and chestnut cap is a 
colour combination hard to beat. Returning to the 
dak bungalow around sunset, I heard bird voices emanating 
from a well foliaged tree and I thought I had run into what 
the ornithologists call a mixed hunting tarty of several 
species of tits, warblers, minivets, bulbulsand others. 
To my astonishment the tree was bare of birds and the 
solitary occupant was a rufous backed shrike imitating to 
perfection the calls of these other species. So competent 

-.ome birds in mimicking the calls of others that thev 
memorise accurately the song patterns and cadences of 
migrants which are no longer in the vicinity. The 
chloropsis or green bulbul is another bird which can 
confound birds watchers by their mimicking. 

Gujarat is a very satisfying place for the birdwatcher 
because the tradition of not harming any form of life has 
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resulted in their placing a surprising confidence in 
humans. Partridge, quail, peafowl, sarus cranes and 
all the other arboreal and land species allow the closest 
approach and it is a great thrill to see wild birds 
in such close proximity. It is the migrant larks, 
warblers, the waders and the duck, used to harsher 
treatment in many places in their palaearctic homes 
which shy away at the approach Qf human kind. 

During a visit to Kutch in Saurashtra we had a 
unique experience. In a tumble down porch of a building 
we found the nest of a Redrumped swallow in neai perfect 
conditions. What drew our attention was the tail 
feather of the adult sticking out of the aperture. It 
was not the breeding season so it was strange that a 
bird should be in the nest. A closer look revealed 
a tragedy. It is customery with these birds to k°ep 
repairing and embellishing their nests even on the 
last visit to their nests at night. Obviously what had 
happened was that the entrance hole was plastered with 
wet mud before retiring for the night, and when it 
hardened by the morning the exit was too small for' the 
bird to emerge. When we broke open the nest we found 
the whole family of swallows entombed inside. Nature 
is an unforgiving task master, pnd since this swallow 
was a bad architect it had to pay with its life for 
its incompetence. 

Another rather memorable experience was in Bhutan 
with Salim Ali. This Himalayan kingdom is a paradise 
for birds. Every bush and tree is laden with the most 
exquisitely shaped and coloured creatures. While we 
were having our fill of delights, a group of sober 
coloured birds landed on a tree in front of us. These 
were the longtailed sibias with ashy brown bodies and 
white wing bars. What surprised Salim Ali was the 
white forehead of the birds. He was pretty certain 
that these Sibias were not supposed to have white 
foreheads. Being the meticulous naturalist he is, he 
wanted to make sure by having a bird in the hand for 
inspection. The next morning he shot a Sibia and 
discovered that the forehead was peppered with the 
pollen of white flowers. This proved the value of 
the old adage that a bird in hand is worth several 
in the bush. 
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Correspond gage 

Taei_Mun^ur^_Bi^bul_nestin£: a redvented bulbul has 
nested in our room on top of the pelmet. Three eee B 
were laid, two hatched, one chick was killed. And 
the survivor, a spritely feathered chick that took 
a few trial flights today. I imagine it will fly 
away in a few days. J 



5Ja±-aiYraltaBar_ffladiua UiiaajM*&jud_ar e way 

migr£nts_in_Ku£cii: Yesterday I saw a complete albiSo 
white house crow near Jasdan. The bill is pinkish, 
have nevpr seen a complete albino crow here. My" 
eon tells me there were 3 in the Mysore zoo. it would 
be interesting to know of other records of this albino 

Kutch is such an interesting place at this time 
of the year with the circular one way autumn migration 
of several species of birds like spotted flycatcher, 
Indian white throat, red backed shrike, rufous warbler, 
Kashmir roller, European nightjar etc. 



Bft-BfrT l Mfffrftftr l ee: tfhitefrreag^d T ra tf rh f aB in Jamum and 
Lag^lr and,blackJcaU_in_Himalgya n fo rest? "During 
late autumn, while we were exploring Jammu area under 
the guidance of Dr.H.Khazuria we located a pair of 
waterhens on a vast sheet of water of the famous 
Mansar lake near Samba on Udhampur road. Again we 
observed two pairs after an interval of a fortnight 
in a small pond, rather a ditch, near the tourist 
oriice of Katra, adjacent to the bus stand. 

The white breasted waterhen, so far, is not 
recorded beyond 33°N and 75 8 K. Katra is in Riasi 

district (famous for the holy cave of Bashu Mata, in 
a hill top surrounded by Mirpur of Pakistan, Poonch, 
brinagar, Udhampur and Jammu districts of J and K, India 
Ihe entire region is encircled by lofty peaks and we 
were surprised to observe waterhens in such remote 

pockets. 
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ghe_BlackJCali,j in pmflla^an^foreat: On 21st June 83 

v! Q ? e i® brated ,, Su r? dus birthd ay in Palnajua forest 
rest house. We had spent the night collecting owls 
and small mammals and we discovered to our surprise 
the pug marks and the faeces of a large leapard in ' 
the same area. Naturally our further movements were 
some what cautious. But all of a sudden, we had a 
glimpse of a kalij amidst the ferns. Wo presume that 
.it was the black kalij koj2hu.ra Lsucomelana Melanota. 
This is an interesting species and the only Jecent 
sighting was by K.S.Ranji-5 Singh in central Bhutan 
in June 1965. 

v„ *^ A v th J, end 0f Febru ary we were camping at the 
Youth hostel of Ghoom, Bengal. It was almost dark 
and we heard the repeated barks of barking bear which 
broke the monotonous archestra of the cicada and 

w ° h ^ n ?r tS ' G ° ing throu « h the Cryptomaria branches 
Zf+Z t }° f n area aB soft as a carpet, littered 
with shed pine needles, and here we saw a pair of 

barking deer. On seeing us they shot out like an 

& ^ 0W + £ n th ! narrOW bridl& F* tb - At that very moment 
from the undergrowth of ferns a flock of 6-7 brown 
birds, larger than the kalij pheasant walked through 

™™S?i!J\ hey W ?I e 3l1 eared Plants. We werf 
surprised because these eared pheasants are supposed 

? u\? n tt<i northern face of the Himalayas and 

at much higher altitudes. If our identification is 
correct, this means an extension of about 50 kms. in 
the known range of this species. 



A^mjjwKaksaat^^iiM A f rien d 

?L^ ne ^ M r/ K : G ; Prabhu of Udu Pi related a curious 

;^°; a nt J ha * happened on 11.11.83. As he was walking 

he^d J* fi h °2S e a ? 8 - 3 ? p - m " Bomathing brushed hie * 
head and flew towards a lamp post and he recognised 
it as the spotted owlet, Athene brama. Within seconds 
it dived again, and again brushed him. Soon Mr.Prabhu 
went into his house, fetched his flash light and walked 
towards the same lamp post. The bird dived again just 
as my friend flashed the torch which drew the bird 

A« a ?; ii £5 W ? s « n 2* re P eated 0n subsequent nights but 
on 24.11.83 at 8.00 pm there were two birds, but o 
one repeated the attack, the other bird remained a 

Silent SDPOtHtOr Mw ^ > •^•^ a*,** -»V«„ a i_j _ .... 







on 24.11.83 at 8.00 pm there were two birds, but onlv 
one repeated the attack, the other bird remained a 

hoirL SP i e ctator - M y friend changed his shirt, put i 
bath towel on his head and walked near the lamp post 
and lot the owlet dived again towards its favourite 



target. What could be the reason for this curious 
attack on my friend? 



MADHYA PRADESH ABOUNDS IN FASCINATING 
FLORA AND FAUNA 



VISIT THE FAMOUS KANHA NATIONAL PARK 

For the majestic tiger, agile panther, massive bison, 
gregarious deers. and graceful antelopes thriving in the 
stately evergreen sal forests and undulating meadows of 
Banjar and Halon Valleys. 

— BANDHAVGARH NATIONAL PARK 

For a sure date with tiger in a truly wild setting. 

— MADHAV NATIONAL PARK 

For beautiful lakes and a variety of herbivora including 
Cheetal and Neelgai. 

— BA6DARA SANCTUARY (SIDHI DISTRICT) 

For thrilling and heart - throbbing leaps of Black bucks. 
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